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Canada And Its Libraries, 1934 


By JOHN RIDINGTON' 


Librarian, The University of British Columbia, Vancouver, Canada 


OR THE fourth time in its history, the Amer- 

ican Library Association holds its Annual 

Conference in Canada. It was Montreal that, 
in 1900, extended the first Canadian welcome to the 
librarians of the continent, followed, twelve years 
later, by Ottawa, the Dominion’s capital, and, in 
1927, by the notable Conference at Toronto. Next 
week, the second-largest French-speaking city in the 
world again offers its traditional hospitality, not only 
on behalf of its own citizens, but of the whole Domin- 
ion, to the membership of the world’s largest library 
organization. From the Atlantic to the Pacific, the 
librarians of Canada associate themselves with the 
Commercial Queen of the St. Lawrence in a national 
welcome. 

The occasion makes appropriate and timely an arti- 
cle on present library development in the Dominion. 
It is not to be expected that a visitor from California 
or Kentucky should know much more about the li- 
braries of Saskatchewan or New Brunswick than a 
Canadian from Alberta or Nova Scotia does about 
those in Indiana or Florida. North America is a con- 
tinent of vast area—more than double that of all 
Europe—and Canada and the United States together 
occupy more than three-quarters of it. Of the two, 
Canada is the larger, exceeding its southern neighbor 
in size by three-quarters the area of Mexico, or a 
dozen states each as big as New York. But its popula- 
tion is less than one-tenth of that of the United States 
—about 10,500,000 as against 125,000,000. Settle- 
ment is concentrated along the ribbon, three hundred 
miles in breadth, bordering its national neighbor ; 
there are vast regions on the arctic slopes in which 
the population does not average one person to ten 
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square miles. Montreal is a city the size of Baltimore ; 
‘Toronto is a little bigger than Milwaukee; Van- 
couver, smaller than Portland, Oregon; and Winni- 
peg than Memphis. These are the only four Cana- 
dian cities with more than 200,000 residents. 

The butter of population being spread thus thinly 
over so vast an area of the bread of territory, the 
library problems of the Dominion, like Sam Weller’s 
knowledge of the city of London, are extensive and 
peculiar. They range through every variant of organ- 
ization and administration—from congested city dis- 
tricts resembling those of New York and Chicago, to 
regions served by package and travelling libraries; 
from modernly designed regional libraries to—im 
mense stretches where there is no library service of 
any description, and where the very notion of any 
such service is altogether outside the range of things 
conceivable! Even in Ontario, the wealthiest of the 
provinces, there are yet three-quarters of a million 
people without any form of organized library service. 
There are, it is true, a few public libraries in Canada 
doing wonderful work; work that is comparable in 
range and in quality with the best done in America. 
There are smaller libraries that, in more restricted 
spheres, are doing work wholly admirable, with stafts 
animated by enthusiasm and directed by intelligence. 
‘There are many more that would render equally good 
service to their communities if public parsimony and 
municipal indifference would give them the necessary 
financial means for efficiency. Canada has more than 
its share of good librarians, eager, capable, whose 
professional life is one long struggle against apathy 
and poverty. “It matters not how strait the gate, How 
charged with punishment the scroll,” these heroi 
souls fight on, unsubdued. Of them it cannot be said, 
as of the rustics in Gray's Elegy, 
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“Chill penury repressed their noble rage. 
And froze the genial current of their soul.” 


Somehow, they make one dollar do the work of two; 
they show that labor, resourcefulness, ingenuity and 
devotion can serve as substitutes for money. Some ot 
these can but seldom afford to attend even a local li- 
brary conference; their names are never seen on an 
A.L.A. program; but, maybe, if a justly evaluated 
Order of Library Merit were ever compiled, their 
names, like that of Abou Ben Adhem in Leigh Hunt’s 
poem, would lead all the rest! 

“And—'tis true, tis pity—and pity ’tis, ‘tis true,” 
there are in Canada a great many ltbrartes that are 
ineffective, moribund, that fail to justify even the in- 
adequate grants reluctantly doled out by those in \au- 
thority. 

There is one condition in Canada with which 
American library visitors to the Montreal Confer- 
ence do not have to contend. Some aspects of this will 
at once meet the ear on arrival. Quebec is French in 
race and language, and predominantly Roman Catho- 
lic in religion. ‘The province contains nearly 30 per 
cent of the whole population of the Dominion—a 
proportion which, supplemented by the French mi- 
norities in other parts of Canada, compels respectful 
attention from any government, whatever its political 
complexion. 

Montreal was founded in 1640 and, 1760, 
when it surrendered to the English after the capture 
of Quebec and the battle of Ste. Foy, all the valley of 
the St. Lawrence was French. Officers, soldiers, and 
many citizens, were sent back to France after the 
Seven Years’ War, but the clergy were permitted to 
remain, together with about 65,000 Canadians. They 
were continued in the use of their property and an- 
cient rights; the Custom of Paris is still their law; 
and, when the provinces were confederated with one 


until 


Dominion in 1867, their language was again guaran- 
teed. ‘Thus Canada is officially a bilingual country. 
Hansard, and the majority of the public documents of 
the Dominion, are printed in both French and Eng- 
lish. 

The French in Canada are justly proud of their 
historic past; they are politically minded, aware of 
their power, quick to resent any encroachment on their 
guaranteed rights. {n matters of both Church and 
State, they are ably led, and, perhaps more than in 
any part of America north of the Rio Grande, ther 
habits of mind are favorable to cooperation with 
leadership in which they have contidence. 

Vhis summary of historical facts and present day 
attitudes fas import: init implics itions in the spheres of 
the school and the library. 

Under the British North America Act—corre- 
sponding to the Constitution of the United States— 
alf matters of education in Canada are specifically as- 
signed to the nine provinces comprising the Dominion. 
Ia the two-thirds af a century that have elapsed since 
Confederation, every Dominion government, what- 
ever its galitical complexion, has sedulously refrained 


from participation in education; the subject contains 


far too many highly explosive politica) possibilities} 
recognize that the li- 


The Dominion does, however, 








brary is an essential part of any soundly conceived 
educational system. The recognition is politically con 
venient. Barred by both constitution and policy from 
any responsibility for education in any of its forms 
it is regretfully consistent in declining to give direc- 
tion or assistance to the libraries of Canada. 

Of course, it has its own system of libraries. At the 
head is the Library of Parliament, at Ottawa. 
crowded into an architectural jewel of a building (ou; 
American visitors will see a picture of it engraved on 
the reverse side of the Dominion dollar bill) not one 
quarter large enough for its accommodation and sery- 
ice. 

The Library of Parliament is not a national library 
in the same sense as is the Library of Congress, or 
the British Museum. It was never conceived in terms 
other than those of service to members of Parliament 
and the permanent staff at Ottawa. It is a legislative 
reference library—that and nothing more. Many 
American states have libraries of this type that are 
larger, better classified, better organized and adminis- 
tered. It accepts no responsibility for national leader- 
ship in library affairs. The percent: we of rage 
ally trained librarians on its staff is negligible. [ { 
issues no reliable list of the publications of its own 
Government—something for which [tbrartans the 
world over have prayed for years, and prayed in vain! 
Che catalog of the 300,000 or 400,000 volumes—no- 
body can say exactly how many books the collection 
contains /—makes consultants alternate between ex 
asperation and despair. The $20,000, or less, it spe 7 
an books each year, is a sum pathetic, ridiculous, dis- 
creditable and contemptible, when compared with - 
intelligence of Canadians as a people, or the impor- 
tance of Canada as a nation. 

[t ts obviously unreasonable to expect a library so 
organized and so administered to fulfil the functions 
of a national library, as the idea of such an institu- 
tion is interpreted today in modern democr:z e003 ‘That 
is the heart and core of the whole trouble. Nationally, 
© anada 1 is not a modern democracy, so far as percep- 
tion of the necessities of libraries is concerned. Though 
it has been a Dominion for two-thirds of a century, 
no premier, no responsible minister, has in all those 
years seen the wisdom of cre: ating a book collection tor 
the general welfare of the nation. Universal suffrage 
pre-supposes widespread intelligence—indeed, intelli 
gence must be postulated if success in such an adven- 
ture is ever to be achieved. General availability and 
diffusion of the means of knowledge are social and 
national insurance policies against the dangers of 1¢- 
prejudice, and passion. Many municipalities 
in Canada have taken out such policies ; four of the 
and similar action 


norance, 


nine provinces have done likewise, 
by the Dominion ts long overdue. 
Many of the important departments of the Domin- 
tan gaverament, hawever, have excellent libraries. 
The Geological Survey, the Department of Agricul 
ture, the Bureau of Statistics, the Mines Branch 
to name but a few of the leaders—are specialist librar- 
ies of acknowledged repute, even outside Canada, To 
gether, they might be coordinated into parts of a 
Nationa) Library of Science. That is a consummation 
devoutly to be wished, but, from present indications, 
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the realization of any such dream is about as near as 
the Greek Kalends! 

Now let us turn to the city and province that, for 
a week, will be hosts to the librarians of the conti- 
nent, and make a few observations about the libraries 
of Quebec and Montreal. They present most interest- 
ing features and problems, neither of which can be 
discussed at length tn this article. Those who desire, 
can find set forth the difficulties due to race, language, 
and religion in the chapter on Quebec in Libraries in 
Canada; A Study of Library Conditions and Needs, 
—published a year ago by the A.L.A. Here will be 
found also certain suggestions for improvement, based 
on the realities of the situation rather than on any 
theoretical perfection of library organization. 

The province of Quebec contains a higher propor- 
tion of libraries owned by orders and institutions than 
any other part of Canada. It is on these, and not on 
public libraries as generally understood, that the prov- 
ince principally relies for its book services. Rural 
book distribution, for instance, is practically wholly 
dependent on the “bibliothéques paroissiales’—parish 
libraries, under control of the clergy. There are nearly 
three hundred such libraries—some good, many fair, 
many more semi-moribund. Over one hundred of these 
each spent less than $5 a year on books, and the total 
expenditure under this head for 275 such institutions 
was less than $13,000 in the year of the Survey. It 
must be remembered, however, that these libraries are 
part of the established educational, religious and so- 
cial fabric of the province. They are favorably re- 
garded by the Government, which gives them money 
grants, and by the Church, which directs and controls 
them, while the best of them are well patronized 
by the people. There is no possthility, so long as Que- 
bec thinks and feels as it does today, that these 
“bibliotheques parotsstales” will be abolished in order 
to establish libraries planned on democratic, as dis- 
tinguished from religiously controlled, lines. Super- 
vision by the Government, and encouragement in the 
form of increased grants on a dollar-for-dollar basis 
up to a maximum of, say, $200 a year, would so stimu- 
late these parish libraries that thev might become 
effective local centers of reading activities. 

Outside the cities, the Protestant minority of Que- 
bec is in a hard situation for library facilities. For 
them it has been suggested that a central lending 
collection of books be created and financed, for use 
under proper regulation by any resident of the prov- 
ince. This proposed central collection might be di- 
rectly administered by the Protestant Council of 
Education, although this responsibility might be 
undertaken by an institution, such as Macdonald 
College at Ste. Anne de Bellevue, or by McGill Uni- 
versity, which, through its Vravelling Library system, 
has for years done much to meet this need. ‘The work 
should, of course, be financed through a_ provincial 
money grant. 

In Montreal itself, the Public Library is controlled 
directly by the City Counerl. [¢ {s housed ina good 
building on Sherbrooke Street. [t has 70,000 books, 
but only 2,000 borrawers—ane ta 400 of the city’s 
population { Circulation last vear was 65,000, an 
average af aver tlurty per registered borrower, About 
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$8,000 was spent last year on books, periodicals and 
binding. The staff numbers twenty-five. There are 
no branches. 

‘Two vears ago, M. Aegidius Fauteaux 
many as the librarian of the fine historical Sulpician 
Librarv—was appointed librarian, and this wise ac 
tion on the part of the city was immediately reflected 
in increased use and attendance. More than 400 peo- 
ple now use the reading rooms daily, and the number 
is monthly increasing. This rapidly enlarging patron 
age is embarrassing, though gratifying, tor, to pro 
vide accommodation for adults, admission of children 
under fourteen has had to be retused. The city is he 
ginning to think about branch libraries to care for this, 
among other, urgent needs. 

Larger in volume total than the City Library, and 
more largely used, is the Fraser Institute—‘‘a tree |i 
brary, museum and gallery, to be open to all honest 


known to 


and respectable persons, whomsoever, of every rank 
in lite without distinction, and without fee or re- 
ward of any kind,” to quote trom the will of Hugh 
Fraser, a Montreal merchant, and its founder. It 
opened its doors in October 1885, and so will next 
year celebrate its semi-centenary. “The Institute has 
ever been an object of civic pride and private generos 
ity, its directorate including many of the leaders of 
Montreal’s finance and industry. [t has endowments 
approaching $600 O00, a book collection of 130.000 
volumes, 54,000 borrowers and, last vear, loaned 
210,000 books. 

Another important library in the city of Montreal 
is that of the Mechanics’ Institute, on Atwater Ave- 
nue, Westmount. It is principally supported by 
revenue from endowment—its capital account totals 
nearly $500,000—though the 1200 members using 
the library contribute to its income of about $20,000. 
It owns 38,000 volumes, and circulated over 75,000 
books last year. In 1933 it added about 1500 volumes 
to the collection. 

The only library in the province of Quebec that 
resembles the average good library in Ontario, or the 
rest of Canada, is that at Westmount, adjoining 
Montreal. It is housed in a beautiful building in a 
municipal park, has a collection of 32,000 volumes, 
and last year circulated 163,000 books, an increase of 
17,000 over 1932. The recently published annual re 
port states that 91,300 adults passed through the stiles 
into the stacks, that 2,300 people registered as bor 
rowers for the first time, 333 of whom were children. 
Westmount, it should be nated, was the Canadian 
pioneer in introducing the children’s room, and the 
trained children’s librarian. For years, its “Story 
Hour” and club work among young people were 
unique. l¢ now has 1800 juvenile members, and is a 
library that will interest Montreal visitors specializing 
ia this fteld. 

American librartans interested in Canadian history 
—particularly early Canadian history—should cer 
tainly visit the Sulpician Library, one of the finest in 
this particular ficld, Vo the valuable records of the 
Order itself have been added original and duplicated 
material, largely accumulated through the energetic 
efforts of M. Fauteaux—that make this a collection 
in every respect notable. 
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Limits of space prevent fuller description of these 
libraries or ot others that cannot even be mentioned. 
But there is one other Montreal institution—McGill 


University—in which every visitor to the A.L.A. 


Conference will feel a friendly interest, and for the 
library of which they will have an appreciative regard. 

It is housed, partly in a substantiaf and picturesque 
stone building, partly in an attractive modern addi- 
tion. {t is the fargest coffection of books in the whale 
Dominion. The statistics for 1932, as given in Librar- 
tes in Ganada, sucnmacize the esseatial tacts, though 
volume-totals and circulation have grown, the latter 


by aver 13,000 books, in the interval. 


“McGill University reports 411,000 volumes, of which 
244,883 are in the Central Libcacy. Special callections in- 
clude the Gest Chinese Research Library of 102,048 vol- 
umes, (one of the finest in the wor)d), the even more fa- 
mous Osler Library of 7,600 books, the Medical Library 
of 45,000 volumes, the Blacker Library of zoology, and 
others, with seven seminar libraries, These serve a teach- 
ing staff of about three hundred, and a student body of 
4,000. There is a full-time library statt of fifty-two, of 
whom thirty-five are professionally raided. The salary 
budget is $46,540. Last year, there was spent on books 
and periodicals a total of $56,800, and on binding $10,400. 
These figures also represent the average of the past five 
years. The total library rewenue for the vear was almost 
$130,000; the book circulation 102,500, 

“To McGill must go the credit for being the pioneer of 
the Yrave)iing Library movement in Canada. It had a 


system of book distribution for the westeca grairie coun- 
try even before British Columbia undertook the work. 
This is still continued, though western Governments have 


adopted the policy. McGill's book stock for this purpose 
approaches a total of 12,000 volumes.” 


Further, the McGill Travelling Library does 
practica))y all that is being done to meet the reading 
needs of the Protestant minority of Quebec, outside 
the large cities, and the service is extended through 
the Maritime Provinces. (hraugh (ts Thealagical Ex- 
tension Department, books are sent by post to clergy- 
men all aver Canada. The Department of Extra- 
Mural Relations has instituted a number of reading 
courses in connection with its series of lectures. Mc- 
Gill has the older of the two professional library 
schools in Canada—the other is in the University of 
Toronto. And, in view of the special occasion for this 
article—the coming Montrea) Conference—it should 
be noted that by the librarian ot McGill—Dr. Ger- 
hard R. Lomer, the local chairman—the arrange- 
ments and services (which add so much to the com- 
fort and enjoyment of visitors) will be made. 

One other comment—and one of great encourage- 
ment—should be made, before leaving Quebec to 
hurriedly note other Canadian [tbrary developments. 
It is supplied by Dr. Lomer: 


“In the province of Quebec there has been an increased 
appreciation of library facilities on the part of people in 
general, and a marked rise in circulation in some libraries, 
A quickening of professional zeal is shown in the support 
of the Quebec Library Association, now in its second year, 
which has been holding monthly meetings with a large and 
steady increase of members. Two meetings were devoted 
to the American Library Association and its coming con- 
vention. The proportion of French members js gratifyingly 
high.” 


On this optimistic note,—and one of pleasurable 
anticipation to those attending the Conterence—we 
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will pass on to the Maritime Provinces commentiny 
(very briefly) on current library happenings. 

Libraries in Canada had words of praise for the 
St. John (N. B.) Library, saying it was well admin 
istered, was inadequately financed, its staff underpaid, 
yet doing very tine work under great handicaps. This 
is even more true than when (¢ was written. Since 
the open stack system was installed, circulation has 
leaged ugward. Last year it was over 178,000. There 
were over 1,000 new registrations. Financial handi- 
caps are more serious than ever under pressure of 
enlarged work undertaken by the staff for community 
benefit without other reward than thanks! And 5y, 
John still spends each year about six cents a head on 
books tor its Library! 

The Library Commission of New Brunswick has 
not been reconstituted. lt did fine work during its 
brief day, but the Government fet it starve to death, 
Dr. H. F. Munro, provincial superintendent of edu- 
cation, continues his good work with school {(brartes, 
Dr. Patterson, president of Acadia University, still 
has the Maritimes patralled by his twa bookmobiles, 
bringing recreation, information, and inspiration to 
remate fishing hamlets, scattered farm settlements, 
and rural communities. The Nova Scotian Govern- 
ment, which has occasionally proclaimed its interest 
in library effort, has not yet got around to doing any- 
thing practical to justify its protestations, beyond 
passing permissive legislation, in 1923, allowing a 
municipa) counci) to levy up to $1500 a year for main- 
tenance of a public library. But if a councillor hard) 
enough to make such a proposal could be found, it 
would be tantamount to a public declaration that Ke 
did not intend to seek re-election! The provincial 
Government, hawever, has shawn a real interest in 
the preservation of local, historical material by the 
appointment, three years ago, of Dr. D, C. Harve) 
as provincial Archivist, and, in education, by the or- 
ganization of a central, pedagogical library for the 
teachers of the province. 

“Halifax,” says Libraries in 
the provincial capital, is known everywhere as a clas- 
sic example of lack of public interest in the spread oi 


Canada—* Rialitax, 


education amongst its citizens. "The Library is badly 
organized and administered. \t is atrociously housed, 
and its finances are scandalously inadequate tor the 
services it is supposed to render its community.” Re 
ports received indicate that nothing need be added to, 
or subtracted from, this statement. 
, ‘rt ve ’ v 

At Yarmouth, Amherst, Truro, Sidney, New Glas- 
gow, and Baddeck, there are libraries of some 5,()()() 
to 12,000 volumes; and smaller ones at six or eight 
other centers. At Annapolis Royal, a resident recently 
left $10,000 for the maintenance of a public library, 
and other small towns are under similar obligations 
to some benevolent resident or visitor. 

The barometric library reading for Nova Scotia 

: ‘ in oo. 
and New Brunswick appears to be: *, loudy, little 
change!’ The lot of the librarians “down by the sea, 
seems to resemble that of the policeman in Gilbert 
and Sullivan's Pirates of Penzance. Yet they refuse 
‘ ryt , . . 

to despair. “T'o move forward we need money, C0 
operation among ourselves, and effective legislation”, 


| 
| 
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csavs one of the finest of these optimists. Heaven send 
a speedy answer to these prayers! 

It is in the Maritimes, in the one-hundred-and- 
twenty-mile long Prince Edward Island that the most 
interesting and important library project ever under- 
taken in Eastern Canada is now under way. ‘the 
Survey pointed out that the smallest of the sisterhood 
of Canada provinces might be made to give a splendid 
object lesson in state-wide library service. 

The Carnegie Corporation made avatlable a grant 
of $60,000 for this purpose. Miss Norah Bateson was 
appointed Oirector. Headquarters are at Charlotte- 
town, the capital, and nine branches have, thus far, 
been established—at Atherton, Craupaud, Kensing- 
ton, Montague, O’Leary, St. Peter’s, Souris, Tignish, 
and Tyne Valley. Difficulties are being successtu)) 
negotiated—such, for instance, as that presented by 
Summerside, which, tor years had been maintained on 
funds supplied partly by the local chapter of the 
],O.D.E., and partly by a small membership fee. As 
the Demonstration could work only with a free pub- 
lic library, the 1.0.D.F. presented to the town the 
3,000 volumes on the shelves, and the Mayor and 
Council agreed to take over the institution, and pay 
the salary of the (ibrarian. Reports have nat heen re- 
ceived as to the situation in Charlottetown, in which 
exists (as (a Fredericton, N. B.) the curious anomals 
of the provincial legislative library serving almost 
whally as a local, municipal library. 

An intense and keen local interest has been de- 
veloped, local committees formed, and numerous 
study groups organized. Prospects for complete and 
permanent success of the demonstration seem to be 
of the brightest. Miss Bateson will! have a stimulating 
story to tel) at the Conference next week. 

Ontario—“the Banner Province’—as its peaple 
proudly call it, deserves its title so far as library 
progress ts concerned. {¢ (s the mast librarv-conscious 
of the confederated sisterhood of the provinces, and 
has gone a lang way towards putting into practical 
effect the principle—too often honored more in the 
breach than in the observance—that the library is an 
integral part of any sound system of modern educa- 
tion, For years, Ontario’s Department of Education 





has included the Public Libraries Branch as part of 
its organization, and an Inspector of Public Libraries 
as one of its major ofhcers. It publishes The Library 
Review—the only quarterly—indeed, the only pub- 
lication of any kind in Canada—solely devoted to 
\ibrary interests. Naturally, The Review specializes 
in book service in its own province; but Canadian 
librarians throughout the Dominion find therein all 
sorts of helpful information. Each number contains 
briefly annotated lists on special subjects, while a 
valuable and regular feature is the “Book-Selection 
Guide’’—likewise annotated and evaluated—by the 
staff, The Review is now in its eighteenth volume. 
There was danger, a year or more ago, that the mania 
for governmental economy would cause its suspen- 
sion. Thanks principally to the efforts of Mr. F. C. 
Jennings, the Inspector, this catastrophe was averted. 
Had it happened, the libraries, not alone of Ontario 
but of all Canada, would have been serious sufterers. 

Ontario has by far the largest and most ettective 
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Library Association in the Dominion, with a mem- 
bership of four hundred. In interests, ability, and 
range of protessional outlook, its conferences will 
compare with the best of regional library parliaments. 
Strong committees are constantly at work on current 
problems and investigations, the results of the work 
on which, duly recorded in The Review, benefit the 
Canadian library movement at large. 

In recent years, the advantages of cooperation 
amang libraries has been the dominant topic in On- 
tario. Che possibility of fusion of groups of small, 
relatively expensive, relatively ineftective libraries 
into strong, centrally-administered regional concerns, 
Is one, that, year by year, is receiving more earnest 
and intense attention. ‘This is among the expected de 
velopments of the near future. Miss Carlisle's success 
ful experiment in pooled book-buying and inter 
library exchange for the libraries near Sarnia, is a 
step in this direction. 

Ontario has accomplished much—and means to 
accomplish more. {n governmental sympathy aad sup 
port, in an experienced, capable personnel, in wise 
leadership, (a aa appreciative citizenry, in its record 
of accomplishment for the past two decades, it today 
{ustifies its claims to be the “Banner Province” of the 
Dominion’s library movement. And ‘the best is yet to 
be””, for past successes are but incentives to newer and 
higher endeavor. ‘Vhe librarians of your sister pro 
inces salute, you, Ontario! We congratulate you} 
and, with perhaps a natural and pardonable touch of 
envy, indulge the fervent hope that the pioneer work 
now being done in fess responsive fields may in time 
produce a harvest as rich and as abundant. 

What of the three prairie pravinces—Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta? Little that has not been set 
farth ia the Survey report. The times haye not been 
propitious for library advancement. A succession of 
dry seasons and partial crop failures, of falling wheat 
prices, of world-wide depression and local unemploy 
ment—these are conditions under which progress can- 
not be expected. Established Jibraries have barely 
held their own. Winnipeg's book stock, for instance, 
has dropped from 135,000 to 80,000 volumes in the 
Jast hifteen years, its total expenditures have decreased 
30 per cent in four years—from $82,000 to $57,000, 
its outlay on books from $18,000 to $11,000, and its 
salary list from $50,000 ta $37,000. Yet people will 
read; the circulation of 745,000 is higher than when 
it owned almost twice the number of books—which 
works out, by the way, at less than one for each three 
persons in the city’s population! 

Beyond the fact that the four principal public li 
braries in Saskatchewan—Regina, Moose Jaw, Sas 
katoon, and Prince Albert—are each doing their best 
to breast the tide of difhculty, there is nothing to re 
port from that province. Burt Alberta news is more 
encouraging. “Yhe Calgary Library states that it has 
weathered the storm very well, and Edmonton even 
better: 

“Were it not for the financia) para)ysis,’ says Alexan 
der Calhoun, of Calgary, “the ground is ripe for harvest 
The depression hag cut otf magazines and daily newspa 
pers from the farms aud village homes, and the hunger 
for books is appalling. Here we have had a huge exten 
sion in the reading of non-fhetion, the percentage ciaiag 
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from 25 per cent to 40 per cent, and it looks )ike ramify- 
ing in all directions. The use of hobby books is very sig- 


nificant. Libraries are being used as never before to give 
content to lives otherwise barren. All this points to better 
weather ahead! Just as soon as conditions permit, it will 
be very easy to organize library schemes—in fact, they 
will organize themselves! 

“During the winter more requests than ever before were 
received from rural points for debate material. We have 
had, too, an interesting experiment in adult education, in 


cooperation with the School Board, for the unemployed. 
Classes were organized in economics, history, philosophy, 
psychology and the English novel, The instructors gave 
voluntary service, and the accommodation was supp)ied by 
the library. About one hundred and twenty-five students 


registered.” 

Our tour across Canada has at last brought us to 
British Columbia—the Pacific Province. Here, the 
notable thing is the conclusion of the remarkably suc- 
cessful library demonstration financed by the Carnegie 
Corporation, and directed by Dr. Helen G. Stewart, 
in the Fraser Valley area. 

Those in attendance at the Montreal Conference 
will have opportunity to hear, at first hand, the story 
of this achievement. But for those who will not hear 
Dr. Stewart, it may be stated that the administration 
area is a strip on both sides of the Fraser River about 
125 miles in length, running from Hope to Ladner. 
It has a population of about 48,000, comprising two 
small cities, one village, nine rural school districts, 
and twelve ‘district municipalities”. The staff con- 
sisted of the director and three trained assistants, with 
seven part time custodians. It operated eighty-six 
stations and nineteen schools in twenty-four differ- 
ently governed areas. 

After three years of work, a plebiscite was held as 
to whether the enterprise should be assumed by the 
units served. Twenty of the twenty-four voted af- 
firmatively, and one, which voted it down, is now 
clamoring for reconsideration and admission. Two of 
the remainder are small school districts, negligible to 
the success of the scheme. Large property holders, 
afraid of an increase in their tax bills, organized a 
successful opposition in the remaining unit. The cost 
is to be met by a personal—not a property—tax, which 
cannot exceed $2 per year. 

A library board representing the cooperating units 
is in course of appointment, and within a few weeks 
will take over the demonstration as a going concern, 
with every prospect of a permanent and successful 
public book service in districts the residents of which 
but four years ago thought of a library as an unobtain- 
able dream. 

It is an unpleasant but necessary task to turn from 
this record to summarize the present public library 
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situation in British Columbia. The conclusion is irre- 


sistible, particularly in Vancouver, that those in con 
trol of municipal finances have taken advantage of the 
difficult times to discriminate against the public |i- 
brary as a municipal institution. There would be but 
little ground for complaint, if enforced reduction in 
expenditure were imposed with some sense of equity 
as between the various civic services. In the case of 
the Vancouver Library, however, the unfairness was 
as palpable and gross as it was undeserved. Under the 
librarian, Mr, E, 5S, Robinson, one of the most sery- 
iceable and effective library systems in Canada had in 
the course of years been built up—a service increas- 
ingly used, and warmly appreciated. Under the treat- 
ment given it by the City Council, it is today but a 
semblance of its former se)f. 

‘The figures tell the story. The grant of $112,785 in 
1932 was reduced Jast year to $63,000—a cut of al- 
most 45 per cent! 

In consequence, the staff had to be reduced from 
sixty to thirty; the only branch library was closed in 
June, the circulation reduced from 1,202,000 to 834.- 
000, hours of service reduced by almost 50 per cent, 
the number of borrowers lessened by 4,000, and dis- 
tribution agencies diminished from fourteen to three. 

Public protest was vigorous, the Council regretful, 
but unalterable. For the present year the situation is 
but little better; the grant is $7,000 larger than that 
for 1933. The staff of the Library, and book users in 
the city of Vancouver, deserve the sympathy of all 
friends of libraries in their misfortune. Victoria, 
Nanaimo, New Westminster, Prince Rupert, and 
other public libraries of course had to submit to re- 
ductions, but none approached in severity that sut- 
fered by Canada’s third largest city. 

This, then, is an outline sketch of the Canadian 
library scene in this present year of grace. It is a pic- 
ture with some high lights, and some unnecessarily 
deep shadows. Within the limits of the assigned can- 
vas, much that is of interest cannot be depicted. In 
deed, many of the topics summarily discussed and 
dismissed would furnish material for an extended ar- 
ticle. Only one of the twenty-three University libra- 
ries, and none of the nine provincial libraries (some 
of them excellent) have been discussed. It is hoped 
however, that this running commentary will be of 
service to those American visitors to the Montreal 
Conference who would like to have a bird’s-eye view 
of the Canadian library situation. It may even be in 
formative to some Canadian librarians who, though 
fully conversant with their local and provincial condi 
tions, are not familiar with those of more distant 
parts of the Dominion. 








Books 


“These are the masters who instruct us without reds and ferules, without hard words and anger, with- 
out clothes or money. If you approach them, they are not asleep; if, investigating, you interrogate them, 
they conceal nothing; if you mistake them, they never grumble; if you are ignorant, they cannot laugh 
at you. The library, therefore, of wisdom is more precious than all riches, and nothing that can be 
wished for is worthy to be compared with it. Whosoever, therefore, acknowledges himself to be a zealous 
follower of truth, of happiness, of wisdom, of science, or even of the faith, must of necessity make him- 


self a lover of books.” 


——RICHARD DE Bury 
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A Plea For A Canadian National Library 


By LAWRENCE J, BURPEE 


International Joint Commission, Ottawa, Canada 


HE article that follows was written nearly a 

quarter of a century ago,! but, beyond the fact 

that the number of volumes in the various 
national libraries has doubtless increased consider- 
ably, as well perhaps as the appropriations tor their 
maintenance, it is believed to still represent substan- 
tially the situation existing in this division of the in- 
tellectual world. Above all, the arguments advanced 
in favor of a Canadian national library are surely 
as sound today as they were in 191). 

@ 

“It is a fact, pregnant with meaning, that the 
nations which possess the most extensive libraries 
maintain the foremost rank in civilization.’’ Canada 
enjoys the dubious distinction of ranking with Siam 
and Abyssinia in at least one respect—none of the 
three possesses a national library. This wealthy, 
young nation, proud of the educational facilities it 
offers, lacks the very keystone of a really national 
system of education. Proud, too, of our intellectual 
heritage, we have forgotten that England and France 
possess the greatest national libraries that the world 
has ever seen. Here some one will surely object, for 
it is a natural delusion, that we have a_ national 
library in the Library of Parliament. But is the 
Library of Parliament a national library? Does it 
fulfil, or is it intended to fulfil, any ot the functions 
of a national library? No one familiar with the work 
of the great national libraries of other lands can 
believe this. ‘he Library of Parliament is a legisla- 
tive library, pure and simple; it was created to serve 
the needs of Parliament, not of the public. So abso- 
lutely is this the case that when some one raised 
the question in the House of Commons a few years 
ago, both the Prime Minister and the leader of the 
Opposition declared that even the slight privileges 
then allowed to the public should be abolished, and 
the library preserved for the exclusive use of Par- 
liament. Recognizing the purely legislative character 
of the Library of Parliament, there is nothing to 
criticize in the attitude taken by the leaders. 

On the other hand, if this were in any real sense 
a national library, one could not too severely con- 
demn such a position, As it stands, the discussion 
really has helped to pave the way towards a move- 
ment for a national library, by removing from the 
Library of Parliament even the shadow of a function 
that was other than legislative. A legislative and a 
national library combined in one does not necessarily 
constitute an anomaly. ‘The Library of Congress at 
Washington furnishes a brilliant example of such 
a combination. But it is a rare combination; one that 


1 First published in The University Magazine (Montreal), Feb 
ruary, 1911. This magazine no longer exists 
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only the genius of the present Librarian of Congress 
has made practicable; and one the ultimate wis- 
dom of which is open to question, In most countries 
the practice is to maintain a national library and a 
legislative library as separate and quite distinct in 
stitutions, each devoted to its own peculiar tunctions. 
In Washington the Library of Congress is not only 
the national library and the )ibrary of Congress, but 
it also embraces the national archives. In Ottawa, 
we have a Jegislative jibrary and a national archives, 
under separate management, and it is doubtful if any 
one familiar with the operation of the two institu- 
tions would think of recommending their combina 
tion under one head, either as they stand, or as parts 
of a still greater organization to include also a na- 
tional library. What is really needed is a Canadian 
national library, working in harmony with the two 
existing institutions, but filling its own field, a field 
which belongs neither to the national archives nor 
to the legislative library. 

Lest there be doubt as to the peculiarly isolated 
position of Canada in this respect, let us see what 
the attitude of other countries is towards a nationa) 
library. We may exclude, for the present, the United 
States and the great nations of Europe, and conhine 
ourselves to such countries as are more or less on a 
level with Canada in wealth and population. Most 
of them, it will be seen, are less able than we are 
to support a_ national library. Vhe Koninklijke 
Bibliotheek, at The Hague, contains over half a mil 
lion volumes. ‘This magnificent national library 1s 
open the year round to all students who may wish 
to take advantage of its privileges. It not only otters 
every facility for research within its walls, but pet 
mits students to borrow books for work at home, 
and this privilege is not confined to the capital. ‘The 
Koninklijke Bibliotheek is, in the truest sense, a na 
tional library. It is maintained for the benefit of 
the people of Holland. Books may be borrowed by 
residents of “The Hague for a period of two weeks, 
and students elsewhere in Holland are permitted to 
keep books for a month. 

The people of Switzerland, in their Stadt 
bibliothek at Berne, possess an equally efficient and 
broadly accessible national library ot some two hun 
dred thousand volumes, housed in a new building 
carefully planned to meet all the needs of such an 
institution. “Che books in this library are absolutely 
free to residents of every part of Sw itzerland. A stu 
dent in the most remote hamlet may send a request 
to the capital for any work he needs and, if it is 
available, he gets it by mail, without any unnecessary 
formalities or other expenses than the actual cost 
of transportation. He may borrow as many as six 
volumes at a time. 

The Kongelige Bibliothek, at Copenhagen, otter 
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the use of its 650,000 volumes to all the people of 
Denmark. Its books are preserved in a_ splendid 
building, equipped with every modern facility, and 
they are carefully classified and cataloged. As in 
Holland and Switzerland they are available to stu- 
dents throughout the country. 

What has been said of these countries applies 
pretty generally to the national library of Sweden, 
at Stockholm (320,000 volumes) ; to the Norwegian 
national library at Christiania (100,000 volumes) ; 
to the national library of Greece, at Athens (305,000 
volumes); to the Bibliotheque Royale at Brussels 
(600,000 volumes); and to the Biblioteca Nacional 
at Lisbon (400,000 volumes). That it applies also 
to the great national libraries of England, France, 
Germany, Italy, Russia, Austria, and Spain, goes 
without saying, but the object here has been to con- 
fine consideration to the smaller countries of Europe, 
which in population and wealth stand more or less 
on a footing with Canada. In so far as they are 
weaker than this country, the comparison is damag- 
ing to us and to our self-respect; all the more so, 
since, over some of them at least, we have been 
inclined to feel an intellectual superiority. If the 
small countries of Europe have been able and will- 
ing to build up strong national libraries, and make 
them so actually national that every citizen may reap 
the benefit of their accumulated treasures, the isola- 
tion of Canada is humiliating indeed. 

But we have not yet sounded the depths of our 
humiliation as a civilized—one cannot honestly say 
an intellectual—nation. If we have felt ourselves 
rather superior in most ways to the smaller coun- 
tries of Europe, the feeling has been even more 
marked when we have condescended to think at all 
of the countries of South America. What must we 
feel, then, when we discover that each of the South 
American republics possesses its Biblioteca Nacional ? 
The national library at Buenos Aires contains a quar- 
ter of a million books, pamphlets and manuscripts, 
including the most complete collection of works on 
South America. An annual appropriation of about 
$85,000, with an efficient staff, and a broad and in- 
telligent system of administration, enables the in- 
stitution to take its proper place as an important 
part of the educational system of the country. The 
national library at Santiago, with its 145,000 vol- 
umes of printed and manuscript material, and its 
excellent bulletins and special publications, is per- 
forming the same service for the people of Chile. 
So is the national library at Rio de Janeiro, for the 
people of Brazil; and, in a lesser degree, the interests 
of the citizens of the other South American republics 
are served by the national libraries at Lima, Bogota, 
Quito, Montevideo, Caracas, and Asuncion. Let 
be repeated that these are national libraries, not legis- 
lative or parliamentary libraries. In most, if not all, 
cases in Europe and South America, a_ legislative 


library is maintained quite apart from the national 
library. 

Mexico, too, has her Biblioteca Nacional, with 
some two hundred thousand volumes, housed in one 
of the most beautiful buildings on the continent, 
classified according to the decimal system of Namur, 
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accessible to the students of the country, and sup 
ported by an annual appropriation of about $65,000. 
Here, also, the national library is not intended to 
serve the needs of the Houses of Congress, each of 
which has its own special legislative library. Even 
Cuba may boast of its national library; and, to reach 
the very lowest depths of our humiliation, the little 
Central American republics of Costa Rica and Hon- 
duras each possesses what we lack—a national library, 

May we bring Japan into the discussion? Japan 
is now recognized as one of the great nations of 
the earth; but is any Canadian content to admit 
that this people, whom in our complacency we 
counted ‘only a few short years ago as semi-barbarous, 
should teach us how to make the most of available 
educational facilities? Content or not, we cannot do 
otherwise than admit that we have done nothing, 
where they have been singularly successful. The Im- 
perial Library of Japan, with a quarter of a million 
books, embraces not only the classics of Japan and 
China, but also the cream of European literature. 
It is preserved in a handsome, modern building, em- 
bodying the best features of European and American 
libraries. It is open all the year round; its books are 
freely accessible to all the people of Japan; and 
has already exerted a powerful influence upon the 
growth of public libraries throughout the empire, 
and upon the intellectual development of the people. 

It is, perhaps, too much to expect the Common- 
wealth of Australia to attempt the establishment ot 
a‘national library until it has had time to settle in 
its much-discussed national capital; but at any rate 
the governments of the two principal states of the 
Commonwealth have long since proved their faith 
in national libraries. The Public Library of New 
South Wales is supported generously by the state, 
and its books are not merely accessible to the people 
of Sydney, but may be borrowed by country libraries, 
groups of students, or individuals, anywhere in New 
South Wales, free of charge. ‘The Public Library 
at Melbourne performs the same service for the 
people of Victoria. Each of these libraries contains 
about a quarter of a million volumes, and this num 
ber is growing rapidly from year to year. 

The Imperial Library at Calcutta (100,000 vol- 
umes), in which successive Viceroys have taken a deep 
and intelligent interest, is designed to fulfil the duty 
of a national library to the people of India, native 
as well as European. It still falls a long way short 
of the requirements of such a huge constituency, but 
it is being developed along right lines, and that 1s, 
after all, the main consideration. 

It is clear, then, that the rest of the civilized world 
has found use, and good use, for a national library. 
Are we Canadians either so inferior, or so superior, 
to the rest of the world, that we cannot use, or do 
not need, such an institution? Surely not. ‘Those of 
us who are healthy-minded believe that as a nation 
we are neither better nor worse than our fellows; 
and that the things that are good for them, broadly 
speaking, are good for us. What almost limitless pos 
sibilities of usefulness would follow the  establish- 
ment of a properly-constituted Canadian national 
library! With the experience of the greatest and most 
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efhcient foreign libraries before us, we could borrow 
from each those features that would most readily 
adapt themselves to our own peculiar needs. We 
could, as Japan has so successfully done, adopt our 
neighbors’ successful practices, and reject their 
failures. 

Broadly speaking, the Library of Congress—or as 
it is now generally called, the National Library of 
the United States—ofters the most useful model for 
our guidance. In practical efficiency, and in adapta- 
tion to the requirements of a democratic population, 
that library stands easily first. Moreover, in the 
geographical distribution of its constituents, it faces 
a situation very similar to our own, and entirely 
different from the position occupied by the great 
European libraries. The national libraries of England 
and France, for instance, are reference libraries, in 
the strictest sense of the term. No books may be 
removed from the British Museum or the Bib- 
liotheque Nationale upon any pretext whatever. Such 
a system, in which there are manifest advantages, is 
admirably adapted to those countries; but it is not 
at all adapted to the needs of Canada or the United 
States. It is no particular hardship to the student 
in the British Isles or France, wherever his home 
may be, to travel to London or Paris for the works 
he must consult. On the other hand, to many stu- 
dents in the United States or Canada it would be 
a practical impossibility to visit personally the na- 
tional libraries in Washington or Ottawa. In one 
case, the extreme distance is not more than five hun- 
dred miles; in the other, it may be anywhere up to 
three thousand miles. 

Facing, then, this very practical problem, the Na- 
tional Library of the United States has, though not 
before long and grave consideration, come to the 
conclusion that when its constituents cannot come 
to it, it must go to them. That has been a momentous 
decision; one, indeed, of the utmost consequence to 
thousands of students. As we have seen, the same 
practice has been adopted by the national libraries 
of several other countries. In their cases, however, 
it is of comparatively slight importance; while on 
this continent it is of vital significance. “To Canada, 
as to the United States, the circulation of books 
from a national library to students outside the 
capital, would be of supreme importance. In fact, 
the measure of its practical efficiency would depend 
more upon the acceptance of the idea of a national 
circulation than upon any other principle of library 
administration. 

Such a principle does not necessarily involve the 
unrestricted circulation of books from the national 
library throughout the country. No national library 
can depart altogether from the principle of a refer- 
ence collection. There is a safe mean, however, be- 
tween the rigid rule of a purely reference library, 
and the scattering of books broadcast. Such a mean 
would be found in this country by making the na- 
tional library the center of a system of which the 
provincial libraries, or the principal municipal 
libraries, would be members. A student, say, in Ed 
monton, or St. John, would apply through the 
provincial library, or the public library, as the case 
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might be, for a work in the national library, and 
the book would be sent to the local library to be 
used there, the borrower paving transportation from 
and to Ottawa. ‘The local library would become re 
sponsible to the national library for the satety of 
the book. Similarly the college libraries would have 
the privilege of borrowing books from the national 
library for their students. 

Out of such a practice would develop the prin 
ciple that public and college libraries should restrict 
their accessions to books of direct interest to their 
local readers or students; provincial libraries would 
include a wider range of subjects, suited to the gen 
eral needs of the province; and the national library 
would embrace the whole range of human know! 
edge, including the innumerable body of 
treatises, reports, pamphlets, etc., which, because they 
are only very occasionally called for, cannot profit 
ably be given shelf room in any collection that is 
not national in scope, and that yet must, sooner o1 
later, be of importance to some special student. 

One dare not attempt, in this limited space, to 
outline the many directions in which such national 
libraries as that of the United States have not merely 
justified their existence, but become factors of great 
value in the lives of the people. ‘The following pas 
sages, however, from an address by Dr. Herbert 
Putnam, to whose splendid executive ability and 
broad grasp of essentials the national library of the 
United States owes its phenomenal success, will serve 
better than any words of mine to illustrate the op 
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portunities for usefulness of such an institution: 


“Suppose there could be a collection of books universal 
in scope, as no local library with limited funds and 
limited space can hope to be: a collection which shall con 
tain also particularly (1) original sources, (2) works of 
high importance for occasional reference, but whose cost 
to procure and maintain precludes their acquisition by a 
local library pressed to secure the material for ordinary 
and constant need, and (3) the ‘useless’ books; books not 
costly to acquire, but of so little general concern as not 
to justify cataloguing, space, and care in each local li 
brary, if only they are known to be preserved and ac 
cessible somewhere. Such a collection must include also 
the general mass of books sought and held by local libra 
ries—the books for the ordinary reader, the daily tools of 
research. Its maintenance will involve processes—of classi 
fication and cataloguing—highly costly. Suppose the re- 
sults of these processes could be made generally avail 
able, so as to save duplication of such expenditure upon 
identical material held by local libraries. 

“A collection universal in scope will afford opportunity 
for bibliographic work not equalled elsewhere. Such work 
centred there might advance the general interest with the 
least aggregate effort. The adequate interpretation of such 
a collection will involve the maintenance of a corps of 
specialists. Suppose these specialists could be available to 
answer inquiries from all parts of the country as to what 
material exists on any particular subject, where it is, how 
it may be had, how most effectively it may be used. 

“There are various bibliographic undertakings which 
may be co-operative. Suppose there could be at Wash 
ington a central bureau—with approved methods, stand 
ard forms, adequate editorial capacity, and liberal facili 
ties for publication—which could organize and co-ordinate 
this work among the libraries of the United States and 
represent them in such of it as—like the new Royal So 
ciety Index—is to be international. 

“If there can be such a thing as a bibliographic bureau 
for the United States, the Library of Congress is in a 
way to become one; to a degree, in fact, a bureau of in 
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formation for the United States. Besides routine workers, 
efficient as a body, it has already some expert bibliogra- 
phers and, within certain lines, specialists. Besides its own 
employees, it has within reach by telephone a multitude 
of experts. They are maintained by the very government 
that maintains it. They are learned men, efhcient men, 
specially trained, willing to give freely of their special 
knowledge. Of these men, in the scientific bureaus at 
Washington, the National Library can take counsel; it can 
secure their aid to develop its collections and to answer 
inquiries of moment. This will be within the field of the 
natural and physical sciences. Meantime, within its walls 
it possesses already excellent capacity for meeting inquir- 
ies in history and topography, in general literature, and 
in the special literature of economics, mathematics, and 
physics. 

“The Library is already issuing publications in book 
form. In part these are catalogues of its own contents; in 
part an exhibit of the more important material in existence 
on some subject of current interest, particularly, of course, 
in connection with national affairs. Even during the pe- 
riod of organization, fifteen such lists have already been 
issued. They are distributed freely to libraries and even 
to individual inquirers. 

“The Library of Congress is now. primarily a reference 
library. But if there be any citizen who thinks that it 
should never lend a book to another library—in aid of 
the higher research—when the book can be spared from 
Washington and is not a book within the proper duty of 
the local library to supply—if there be any citizen whe 
thinks that for the National Library to lend under these 
circumstances would be a misuse of its resources and, 
therefore, an abuse of trust—he had better speak quickly, 
or he mav be too late. Precedents may be created which 
it would be awkward to ignore.” 

This address of Dr. Putnam’s was made some 
years ago. Since then, what he suggested as_pos- 
sibilities have become accomplished facts, and these 
are only a few of the directions in which the National 
Library of the United States has now taken its 
place as the greatest single educational factor in the 
country. Allowing for differences of degree, what 
has been done by the National Library at Washing- 
ton for students all over the United States, might 
as readily be accomplished by a national library at 
Ottawa for the people of the Dominion. 
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There is always difficulty in breaking ground fo: 
a new project, however worthy and however real 
the need that it would fill. There exist, however, 
certain circumstances which, assuming a sympathetic 
attitude on the part of the government might serve 
as a foundation. It is well known that for years 
past the Library of Parliament has been so crowded 
for space, books being shelved two and even three 
deep, that its usefulness has been seriously affected, 
The architectural plan of the present building makes 
it practically impossible to add to the shelving within 
the chamber and absolutely impossible to enlarge 
the building itself. It is thought necessary, therefore, 
either to find room elsewhere for the books crowded 
out of the present chamber, or to build a new 
library. These are the alternatives that have hitherto 
presented themselves. But there is a third alternative. 
Let the government adopt the policy of a national 
library; erect a suitable building for its accommoda- 
tion in some central locality; and remove from the 
Library of Parliament to the national library all 
books and other material that would properly find 
a place in such an institution, but which serve no 
very useful purpose in a purely legislative library. 
Of the books at present crowded into the Library 
of Parliament, probably two-thirds could be removed 
to a national library without affecting the value of 
the collection for legislative purposes. This would 
leave, say, one hundred thousand volumes in the 
Library of Parliament, embracing all material which 
would have any definite value as legislative material. 
Any other work that might occasionally be required 
for parliamentary use, would still be readily acces- 
sible in the national library. Here, then, we would 
have some two hundred thousand volumes as the 
nucleus of a Canadian national library, a nucleus 
around which it would be possible in a few years 
to build a noble collection of books. 
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Jury-Rig In The Canadian Northwest 


By ANGUS MOWAT 


Librarian, Public Library, Saskatoon, Sask., Canada 


HIS STORY might very well have remained 

untold had Diggory Venn not made an ass of 

himself in the broken ice, and had Diggory’s 
master refrained from capping his stupidity by fol- 
lowing him, more or less headlong, into the slush. Be- 
tween us we did manage to retrieve the duck; but it 
was an exasperated huntin’ man and a_ humiliated 
setter that eventually hauled themselves to dry land, 
shiveringly conscious of the fact that shelter and 
warmth would soon become pressing necessities. ‘Che 
outlook was not encouraging. Slough water is cold 
in October. So is the north wind. And in Northern 
Saskatchewan we call habitations adjacent when they 
are not more than three or four miles apart—when 
you can find them. We did find one, however, and 
presently were steaming in sodden warmth before a 
small but active kitchen stove. Our host, a large and 
hairy fellow from Ontario, permitted his tongue to 
thaw in harmony with our thawing bodies, and it 
was from his quiet-spoken sentences that this tender- 
foot learned some things of note. 

The story came haltingly enough. It had to be 
pieced a bit, and its implications were moving, al- 
though I did not realize the depth of their signifi- 
cance until later, when it was borne in upon me that 
one might hear the same tale repeated, with only 
slight variations, in any one of a thousand log cabins 
scattered through ten thousand miles of this bush 
country. Baldly, here it is. 

There had been fifteen years on the open prairie 
to the south. There had been fat years and lean, but 
on the whole the half-section has paid its way well 
enough. There were some modest savings and life 
and the future seemed reasonably secure for people 
of simple needs. 

But one doesn’t know about the future. 

Given four successive years of crop failure, add a 
grasshopper plague, mix them in a world-wide eco- 
nomic breakdown, and there goes your farm. Also, 
your savings—and your future. You have to do some- 
thing about it. You have to sit down and be helped 
until the dole saps your morale, or you have to pack 
your belongings on a wagon and go trekking out to a 
new frontier where the country may be wild, but 
where at least there is rainfall and a man can dig 
some kind of living out of the ground. Our friend 
was one who preferred the latter course; one of the 
thousands, not young men, whose burning slash makes 
hazy the blue October afternoons; the indomitables 
who will stump the new land, work it patiently, yard 
by yard—and die—untranquil in their age and know- 
ing no rightful quiet of the latter years. 

The question of the neighborhood came up, the 
settlement, the school, that sort of thing. 

“Well,” he said, ‘“there’s three families between 


here and the river; that’s six miles; there’s a couple 
north, and I hear there’s three or four more moving 
in next spring. That makes neighbors. We've got no 
school yet, but the government’s given us an old fire 
ranger’s shack down river. We'll shift that when the 
snow comes and the wife’ll try to look after it, kinda. 
She used to be a teacher.” 

“And the winters?” 

“Tough. We keep warm. ‘There’s lots of wood and 
we get food in our bellies and we've still got enough 
clothes to get along with—but it’s the length of time. 
A man’s like to get worrying, and jumpy sort of.” 
He paused, gazing along the sweep of golden-brown 
forest through a small, partially-glazed window as 
though he were looking forward into a vista of the 
six bitter, interminable months that lay ahead. “It 
does go slow,” he added quietly. 

Together we pondered the slowness. “You don’t 
have much to read the time away with, either?” 

“Much? No, nothing. We used to have a little li 
brary in the school down home on the prairie, and the 
neighbors took papers and swapped Sundays, but we 
can’t do that now. It’d go quicker if we could. We 
thought of a box from the Travelling-Library, but it’s 
too far. I hear they're all out anyway. Last winter 
the missionary from up at B—— came through down 
the ice with five old newspapers that had been 
wrapped around relief goods from the East. We read 
them two or three times, then gave them to Smiths, 
north there. We all had a lick at them and when 
spring came I guess there wasn’t enough left of them 
to wad a bird-gun with.” 

It was all quite matter-of-fact and nothing further 
that he might have said, or that might have been said 
by anybody, could have made the thing very much 
more significant. Here was a state of booklessness 
indeed, not the familiar, relative kind, but actual, 
appalling and unavoidable. | came home to a fort 
night that grew progressively more unhappy. Investi 
gation showed that this condition which I had en- 
countered by the merest chance was only too general 
in the newly-settled northern districts, and that, if it 
were not quite so bad in the south, where the amelio 
rating influence of the Travelling-Library boxes was 
felt, it was yet sufficiently desperate among those 
farmers who were still “hanging on” in the hope that 
fortune would change. To a newcomer it was one of 
those profoundly disturbing situations, the realization 
of which sometimes bursts upon you with a sudden 
ness that confounds your unawareness, as though it 
were not an old thing, and known, but something 
new, cataclysmic, incredible, from which you would 
willingly shrink, recognizing the implication of re 
sponsibility but too fearful for the remnant of your 
equanimity. I stared at the map in a blue funk. A 
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quarter of a million square miles of land, Less than 
a million people occupying about half of it. ‘Three 
quarters of these, at least, without even an apology 
for book service. 

It looked like the forlornest kind of forlorn hope, 
and having no idea at all what could be done about 
it, or whether anything could be done, the only pos- 
sible course seemed to be to go bothering George H. 
Locke. Vhe letter was probably rather a frantic one 
because the return post brought his reply. “Hol” he 
said (and by the way, those who haven't heard 
G. H. L.'s “Hol” still have something to listen for) 
“Ho! You've found that out have you? Now look 
here; {’ve got about five thousand withdrawn books 
on tap that you can have if we can get them out to 
Saskatoog. 

This had a hopeful sound, but Toronto was two 
thousand miles away; railway companies charge by 
the mile and five thousand books weigh tons. One 
couldn't see, just off-hand, where the freight mone 
was to come from, however, since G.H.L. was inter- 
ested there seemed sufficient justification for going 
ahead and ordering the first hundred and fifty ship- 
ping cases for a brand new, second-hand jot of box- 
libraries. Then things began happening all at once. 
At Dr, Locke's suggestion, the Minister of Railways 
prevailed upon the Canadian Pacific and Canadian 
Nationa) )ines to carry books from Fastern points to 
the Saskatoon P.L., which was authorized to act as 
the agent of the Canadian Red Cross Society. The 
original five thousand books turned out to be ten, 
half of them for boys and girls. George Stephen, 
Vice President of the Canadian Pacific, caught the 
germ and opened depots in “Toronto and Montreal 
for receiving and shipping individual donations. A 
circular appeal which we sent out to Eastern Ca- 
nadian fibraries brought forth a mast (aterested aad 
effective response. And finally, and by no means of 
the feast importance, the Press came up with the 
necessary publicity. 

Having started the tapping process, the next prob- 
lem was that of letting people in distant parts of 
the gravince know what was afoot. In this the local 
press performed nobly. The Saskatoon Star-Phoenix 
carried the story prominently and insistently, sending 
it out over the Canadian Press wires and continuing 
to make space for it even after it had long ceased 
to be news. Radio station C.F.Q.C., which has its 
home in Saskatoon (and which also, by the way, 
broadcasts our weekly story-hour from the ‘Chris- 
topher Robin” department gratuitously) passed the 
word along to those fortunates who were still able to 
keep their radio batteries charged, and word of mouth 
did the rest. One of the amazing things about a new 
and sparse)y settled country is the rapidity, not to 
mention the inaccuracy, with which news travels from 
mouth to mouth. One would almost think that the 
“moccasin telegraph” were stiff in use. Presently the 
\etters began coming in, dribbling along at first, then 
with increasing volume unti! the morning post taak 
on something of the aspect of a snow-slide. We used 
to dig ourselves out sust long enough far a cigarette 
and a cup of tea, then headfirst into it again. As a 
matter of fact, there were times when we all became 
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rather frightened, wondering whether we had not 
started something that might get out of hand, like a 
praine fire. 

But the letters were extraordinarily interesting, 
They came from ministers, from missionaries, from 
doctors, from teachers, farmer organizations, home- 
makers’ clubs, chapters of the Daughters of the Em- 
pire, secretaries of rural municipalities and from in- 
dividual homesteaders. A few random quotations will 
do very well to illustrate their general tenor, and 
perhaps the most striking thing about them, next to 
the book-hunger which they indicated, was the spirit 
of dogged courage which breathed through them. 
There was not a whine in the whole lot. 

This one came from the drought and grasshoppe: 
ridden south,— 

“I would willingly help with cost of shipping if possible 
to get some books here even though 1 would discount on 
some other seemingly necessary articles for my living.” 

From away down north, “past the edge of cultiva- 

tion,’ a homesteader’s wife wrote: 
“We are not on relief’ (So many of them say it with a sort 
of rugged pride) “but we are a hardup bunch of home- 
steaders who rarely see either book or magazine unless 
given to us, 

And another: 

. there are ten families and we got a log schoo) put 
up and two of the women will take turns teaching for noth- 
ing. There is no money so if we could have a few books 
for the schoof to fend around (¢ sure would be great.’ 

The evidence all pointed that way. ‘It sure would 
be great,” because, while never ta have kaawa books 
may be a serious misfortune, yet, to have known them 
and to have been deprived, ts a disaster—a disaster, 
moreover, the grave effects of which will indubitabl 
make themselves felt through the whole community. 

Then the shipments began to arrive. There seemed 
to be a continuous stream of trucks backing and 
hooting around the rear entrance, and the library 
basement became so cluttered-up with cartons, sort 
ing-tables and shipping boxes that you progressed 
through it at some danger to vour )ife and only by 
dint of quite serious climbing. A sufficient number ot 
assistants were kept at the charging desk to handle 
traffic, but all other work was stopped. The statt, 
dressed in overa))s, smocks and other extraordinary 
and nameless garbs, turned itself for the time-being 
into a gang of stevedores. Vhings piled up pretty 
badly and several old ladies of both sexes complained 
that the service was gone to pot, but in a fortnight 
the first boxes began streaming out over the prairies, 
and we breathed more easily. 

The boxes were designed to carry about sixty baaks 
each. We tried to diversify each collection as widely 
as possibfe, everything went, from callecttans af ser- 
mons to unexpurgated editions of those highly im 
proper Frenchmen, and the carners were stuffed with 
more or less current magazines. It was rather fas- 
cinating, watching the large-scale wall map day b) 
day, to observe how quickly the red pins were thick- 
ening in those districts which the government reports 
had indicated as being the most hard-pressed; and 
long before the first crocuses thought of braving the 
April winds it had become apparent that this same 
map might very well be used as a sort of econom 
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barometer for the province. And the pins were well 
scattered. Uhey spread all the way from the United 
States border right up to the Churchill River on the 
55th parallel of north latitude, a distance of six hun- 
dred miles as the wild-goose makes it. The farthest 
north box did the last hundred miles of its journey 
by dog team and the acknowledgement of its receipt 
reacted us nearly two months after it had left the 
library. [It may be wondered, in view of the financial 
straits to which so many people have been reduced, 
just how they managed the carrying charges. Well, in 
the first place, the shipments were all made by 
freight, rather than express, so that the eighty pound 
packages came under the minimum rate. Individual 
costs ranged between 50c and $1.60. How they were 
met in each case, one does not profess to know; but 
judging from this sort of letter it is evident that there 
must have been a good deal of “chipping-in” : 

_... theirs ten families in the district and we have col- 
jected 70 cts. the rest” (Cit was 20¢) “will follow next 
week.” 

Boxes were sent out as loans, but not “strictly” as 
loans. We know that our hold on them ts precarious 
and do not care very much. The important thing 
seemed to be to get as many books as possible out 
where they would do the greatest good, and when 
individuals or groups find themselves unable to man- 
age the return freight we simply ask them to ‘“‘swap”’ 
with another settlement, or to pass the books along 
to a group which hasn’t any. At present it looks as 
though about 70 per cent would be returned, which 
means that we shall do the “swapping.” Also, we 
are doing what we can to build up a further supply 
against the coming winter. The railways have volun- 
teered to cooperate again, many Fastern \ibraries are 
saving all their discards for us, and the missions board 
of the United Church of Canada, instead of organ- 
izing book-relief on its own, as was the original inten- 
tion, has decided to make its Saskatchewan contribu- 
tion through our organization. We told them, of 
course, “no parsons’ libraries.’”’ So that we really hope 
to be able to send out about twice as many books 
next winter as went last; that is to say, at least 
35,000 instead of 17,000. 

One realizes clearly enough that the whole thing 
isa makeshift, a mere jury-rig, and none too securely 
stayed. In the first place, 50,000 odd volumes scat- 
tered aver sa vast a country means pretty thin spread- 
ing, even though we know that books, like kerosene 
in a dunnage-bag, are extraordinarily permeant. Some 
people profess to see in the scheme the foundation of 
a more permanent and further-reaching organization, 
but, to be quite frank, one is sceptical. It still looks 
like a makeshift, an emergency operation, more or 
less haphazardly organized to alleviate (though it be 
only slightly) a particular and un)ooked-for condi- 
tion in a huge and difficult area. It simply supple- 
ments the work of the already estab)ished Provincial 
Travelling-Library. Good times or bad, the need for 
this kind of thing will not decrease, but as a volun- 
tary movement the sources of supply are bound to 
become dry, and the time is probably not far off when 
it cannot be carried along without money. Heaven 
knows where that will come from. 
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If there is any lasting influence to be hoped far, 
one hopes hard that it may be in the direction of 
de-centralizing and expanding the Prov incial ‘Trav- 
elling-Library system, increasing its resources and 
getting this tremendous territory down to some sort 
of reasonable zoning by means of which outlying dis- 
tricts (they are nearly all outlying) may avoid the 
heavy freight and express charges with which they 
are now faced. ‘Too-long lines of communication are 
as disastrous to library as to military movements. It 
will be clear that the problem has been handled with 
no attempt at keeping an eye on reference work or 
the supply of material for specific purposes. One has 
been thinking solely of the casual kind of reading 
which gives pleasure, which gives comfort and which, 
should it succeed in providing a stimulus, has the 
grace to do so very much on the quiet. But at the 
same time, the scheme naturally involves itself with 
two wider principles which can neither be ignored 
nor, | expect, kept clear of controversy. ‘The first, 
and least, of these lies in the question of the ultimate 
value of box-libraries under any conditions. One of 
the most thoughtful library people in Western 
Canada poofs them away. “They're not worth a 
damn,” he says, and perhaps there is a good dea) of 
truth in the statement although it is difficult to see, 
even recognizing their weaknesses and disadvantages, 
just what might give better, or even as good service 
in a country in which the winter trave) of the farmer 
is often restricted to five or ten miles in any direction, 
and who may )ive as much as twenty miles from a 
village—which has no public library anyhow. So, 
until a better solution suggests itself, it seems that 
the small collection which can be changed at regular 
intervals offers the best answer for the scattered 
neighborhood groups whose reading is done during 
the months when the world is snowed under. 

So much for the book-box principle. The other of 
which 1 am thinking is a wider and a more difficult 
one to decide upon. For my own part, I hold quite 
definite views concerning it, but being of an unstable 
nature my views are liable to change without notice. 
How far, one asks, should the general taxpayer be 
held responsible for supplying book service to people 
who are making no visible effort to supply it for 
themselves? You know one answer, of course. You 
have heard it fourteen thousand times. “Accept the 
responsibility, start the service, create the demand and 
it will carry itself.” But I don’t believe it. Com- 
munities vary as widely as do individuals, and some 
of them aren’t worth the word the tinker uses. Never 
wil) be, and the only kind of demand you can create 
in them is a strong but perfectly useless “gimme.” 
In normal) times (1 apologize for the word) they 
should be washed out, or else referred to old Aesop's 
well-remembered dictum. | cannot see, and tL am 
thinking of my own province in particular, that re- 
sponsibility for local book service need, or ought to 
be made a matter for the general charge except under 
conditions of the gravest and most pressing necessity, 
when we are faced, (a short, with the kind of situa- 
tion about which | have been speaking. 

So [ am hoping the jury-rig will see us into some 
kind of port. 








Boys And Girls House At Toronto 


By RUTH SOWARD 


Children’s Librarian, Toronto Public Library, Toronto, Canada 


HE LAZY January sun had just tipped over 
the horizon edge leaving behind that faint 
orange glow that lightens the chil) winter twi- 
light, when I crossed the college campus, jogged 
down St, George St. and finally turned in at the 
gateway of number forty and for the first time 
crossed the threshold of Boys and Girls House. | had 
merely come to call for a friend who was a librarian 
within, so J 
neatly shook the 
snow off my ga- 
loshes, for a 
house is a house, 
and stepped into 
the hallway to 
wait. In this 
narrow _ passage- 
way children, in 
a long line, were 
coming up to the 
desk to have 
their books 
marked and 
then, pulling on 
caps and mittens 
and twirling long 
scarfs round and 
round little 
brother’s neck, 
stepped out into 
the early winter ey ening. J was watching the stairs 
for the descent of my friend when suddenly I heard 
a little boy say “Sylvia, [ wish we had a fire like 
that at home.’ That word “fire” drew me quickly 
through the hall into the main room of the House 
for a crackling fire on an open hearth is for me 
an everlasting delight. Straight before me was a 
little round black fire-pot holding the glowing coals 
and resting snugly in a mellow ivory mantel. On the 
shelf above was a flash of spring time, two slender 
sky-blue iris in a tall tapering pewter vase, softly 
reflected in the large gilt mirror behind, giving the 
added spaciousness of a “looking-glass” room. And 
everywhere books and books, tall and short, fat and 
thin, bright and dull jostling each other upon the 
shelves. Close beside me one small boy was reading 
to another the opening sentences of a small green 
book : 
“Pomi had reached the great age of six whole years and 
he already knew a great deal. He knew for instance that 


when his hands were cold the thing to do was to put them 
in his pockets. Also he knew black when he saw it 


and. ... 

“Why Sammy, the boy in this book is just your 
age—What’s its name? Pic-ol-lo Pomi. Come on I’m 
taking it.” In another corner I heard a bright-looking 





“4 Spirit Of Pleasure, Of Cosiness, Of Intimacy’—The Spirit Of The Boys 
And Girls House At Toronto 


Jewish girl, with the nasa) whine of the scoffer say 


to a librarian. ‘There are no books in this whole 
place that give you the shivers, that have any mystery 
in them.” “Oh,” said the librarian scanning the 
shelves and picking out Wilkie Collins’ Woman in 
White. “Just listen to this bit: 


“ft had mechanically turned in this fatter direction and 
was strolling along 
the lonely highroad 
—when in one mo 
ment every drop of 
blood in my body 
was brought to a 
stop by the touch of 
a hand laid lightly 
and suddenly on 
my shoulder from 
behind me.—There 
in the middle of 
the broad highroad, 
there as if in that 
moment sprung out 


of the earth or 
dropped from the 
heavens, stood the 
figure of a solitary 
woman, dressed 


from head to foot 
in w h ite gar- 
ments. 

The girl, with 
the whine some- 
what subdued, 
and the frown troned out, said “That’s not so bad, 1'll 
take it. But I don’t suppose it will stay mysterious to 
the end.” And in a corner well removed from the libra 
rian’s ken a small impish fellow was painstakingly 
undoing the page’s handiwork, by pushing the books 
back on the shelves, methodically row by row. [ 
crossed over to the hearth, and as I looked into the 
heart of the leaping flames a little whispy curl of 
smoke puffed out into the room, and in that moment 
I felt the spirit of the house about me, a spirit of 
pleasure, of cosiness, of intimacy, and | thought to 
myself: it is a strange thing, I have passed by here 
so often, and casually thought there is an old house 
that has been turned into a library. It must be very 
inconvenient. Someday I suppose, they will tear it 
down and put up a new modern building; but in that 
fire-gazing moment |] knew it would be better to re 
place the old house stone by stone than that it should 
be destroyed and this happy friendly spirit turned out 
of doors. Just then my friend came in, little knowing 
that she had clanked into my dream like Marley's 
ghost, and we went out to tea. 

Many hundreds of times since then have | pushed 
open the familiar green door but the wonder of m) 
first entrance into this House, brimming over with 
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books and children and happiness has never left me. 
Most of the branch libraries are splendid buildings 
with their fine institutional architecture ranging in 
type from an Elizabethan grammar school to a French 
Canadian manor house, with their high-ceilinged 
rooms, dark deep-toned woodwork and massive fire- 
places giving the spaciousness and sweep of a great 
baronial hall, and with their bay-windows and win- 
dow seats letting in enough sunshine to cure hundreds 
of children of rickets. But it is only in Boys and 
Girls House, the center and hub of the boys and girls 
work in our library, the home of Pinocchio, of Prin- 
cess Irene and Curdie, of Oswald Bastable and Peter 
Rabbit that we have those long homey windows 
stretching almost from floor to ceiling like the very 
one through which Peter Pan stepped into the Dar- 
ling’s nursery. It is only here that you see those quoint 
ald fireplaces, the very same as those before which 
Wendy and Michael and John warmed themselves 
before jumping into bed, where Alice picked up the 
white chessmen from the ashes and dusted them off 
one by one. And it is only here above the hearth that 
we have a very replica of the mirror through which 
Alice stepped on her second journey into Wonder- 
land. In the intimacy and yet dignity of this fine old 
home where silence is not the rule but quietness pre- 
vails, it is easy to foster the impression that reading 
is a pleasure, a joy and for a few, a rapture, a cosy 
thing to do on a long rainy afternoon, a stolen mo- 
ment of happiness before the lights are put out. 

Boys and Girls House has a rather unique situa- 
tion. It stands on a street of wealth and yet lies on 
the edge of the slums. Across the road is the campus 
of the University of Toronto and up the street is a 
nursery school and school of Child Study. ‘The fine 
old homes of the street are rapidly turning into board- 
ing-houses, fraternity houses and clubs, and_ those 
which have retained their ancient dignity belong 
mostly to older people who invariably borrow well- 
bred looking books like Kate Greenaway to amuse 
their grandchildren on their occasional visits. From 
the nursery school come earnest parents, who through 
much reading of books on child training, and attend- 
ing manifold lectures, have become so accustomed to 
taking advice that they are even willing to think the 
librarian knows best. From the campus come the little 
blue-stocking children seeking escape from the Greek 
testaments, French discourses, test-tubes and polly- 
wogs that litter their homes. But the great happy 
crowd of children that throng the House day after 
day are the foreign boys and girls of down-town 
Toronto. In they troop, Jewish, Ukranian, Finnish, 
Czecho-Slovakian. They are not always _ spotlessly 
clean, and suffer from living in a crowded pavement 
life, but they are also free from too much looking 
after and they can cross busy roads unassisted and 
bring five or six little brothers and sisters with them 
as well as the baby of the woman downstairs who 
works by the day. 

It is among this throng that Josef, a small Hun- 
garian boy, comes to the house. He is very round and 
fat with a full-moon face and a mop of straight fair 
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hair that always flops dowa aver his forehead so 
that he looks up at you through his hair like a Skve 
terrier. | discovered Joset one day as he stood in front 
of the “Myths and Heroes’ shelf, quickly leafing 
over book after book, Finally 1 enquired the object 
of his search and Josef replied, “I am looking for a 
horse called Peg-as-us, he has wings, vou know.” ) 
know now that Joset also has wings that he must 
have brought here from his smal) Hungarian peasant 
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The Little Theatre Where Plays Help To Bridge The 
Gulf Betaseen Children And The Reading Of Plays bor 
Enjoyment 





home, wings that have carried him through Fairyland 
into the land of myths and heroes of the Tangled 
Coated Horse and the Singing Sword. One morning 
on the steps of the House 1 heard this same small 
Joset deep in conversation with Thore who is a long 
legged, red-headed Swedish boy, with blue, blue 
“Tam glad I live here’’ says Josef, wa 
home little boys wear skirts.” “1 am not,” said ‘Vhore 


piercing eves. 


abruptly. “At home we lived on a farm and there 
were fields and grass and a dog and we had a house 
all of our own.” ‘This Jittle Viking spirit, hiving its 
cramped life on crowded city streets, finds room to 
stretch and breathe on), through the books he reads. 
The keen delight he takes in Viking stories always 
seems verv wondertu) to me because } am quite sure 
he is quite unaware that they are a part of his great 
national heritage. ‘They answer his craving tor tree 
dom and exhilaration and he returns to them again 
and again. He loves Selma Laverlot's hooks because 
they bring to him the scents and sounds of a Swedish 
countryside and he especially cherishes The Adven 
tures of Nils because he says that it is a book all 
Swedish boys and girls read in school at home. A 
neat little fair-haired girl nicely combed and kept 
came into the House one afternoon with her Mosher 
and seeing Robin Hood and the Pied Piper upon the 
table exclaimed, 
very same books she had on her own little shelf at 
home. But for Josef of Hungary and Thore of 
Sweden and Sammy whose grandparents probably 
fled to this land from a Polish Pogrom, it is only 


“Fancy finding them here !’’—the 


here at Boys and Girls House that they will ever 
find these books. It is only here that they will read 
of the ventle beauty of Baldur, of the ringing hammer 
of Thor. In the old land they left the little they had 
and the new land has given them little enough, but 
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they did bring with them the power to see visions 
and dream dreams, sharpened and intensified by a 
long, long heritage of fairy-tale, saga and myth, and 
it is here in this House that we endeavor to see that 
the dreams never tarnish or the visions grow dim. 
To all the children, rich or poor, the House offers 
the consolation of books, for whether they live in one 
room or twenty, books are the background of their 
waking dreams. For the Erkis of Finland, and the 
Peters of Russia, books are the way that leads from 
a cramped little room into Fairyland. For the well- 
off little Elizabeths and Barbaras they are the con- 
solation for too much spinach and going to sleep with 
the birds. 

Tucked away at the back of the house is the little 
children’s room, the picture-book room. Here all the 
commotion of the five- and six-year olds is kept in this 
secluded spot. For the chief delight of little children 
is to pull out a big book and look at three pictures 
and put it away and then snatch up a small book 
and look at the first and last pictures and throw it 
on the floor if the eagle eye of the librarian is not 
upon them. I often chuckle to think of the queer 
kaleidoscopic dreams that must flit through their 
heads after an hour of such entertainment. A dream 
in which probably Little Black Sambo chases the 
Three Bears, the Painted Pig and the Farmyard 
Puppies. It is in this room that all the cottontails 
in the world become Peter Rabbits, walk on their 
hind-legs and wear blue jackets with brass buttons. 
It is here that you learn to do the pit-pat-waddle-pat 
with Jemima Puddleduck and sit on the wall with 
Tom Kitten. 

Close by is the reading-room with shelves all round 
filled with the loveliest books money can buy, many 
of them too costly to take home but always here for 
the delight of any who care to tarry and read. Here 
you may sit and read “Up rose Robin Hood one 
merry morn” and look at the pictures of all his 
merry band by Howard Pyle. Here you may gaze 
and gaze at that masterpiece picture book of Boutet 
de Monville, Jeanne D’Arc. This room where you 
may sit surrounded by the luxury of really beautiful 
books and read and read as long as you like in quiet- 
ness is a tremendous boon to so many of these chil- 
dren whose homes never know peace and silence save 
in the darkness of the night and only then when the 
baby has not the croup, and Lena or Johnny is over 
the cough. One bitter cold day last winter a small 
boy sat in the reading-room till almost closing time, 
then got up abruptly and said, “Give me three good 
books. It’s so cold at home Mother keeps her feet 
in the oven to keep warm and I’m going to bed. So I 
want three very good books, a funny book, a big book 
and a little book I think’s called Silver Pennies.” 

In the front of the house is the circulating section. 
The children come up the little path at the side of 
the house, leave their books at the desk in the sun- 
room and step into the main room to assume the 
Herculean task of choosing three more good books. 
It is here that they bounce boldly up to the librarian 
asking for help or wander round and round shyly 
until the librarian says, “Do you think I might find 
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you something?” In this room the children take you 
into their confidence and tell you about the books 
they love and the ones they simply hate. It is here 
that day by day taste and appreciation is built up 
in an atmosphere of pleasure. Eva Wise, a dream, 
little Hungarian girl, going around the shelves one 
afternoon touched a copy of Billy Barnicoat and said 
“IT was hoping at the end he would find his Mother 
but then it wouldn’t have been so beautiful’’—and 
another little girl said thoughtfully, ‘It is funny 
there are some books you like to read over and ove: 
like Heidi and others like Merrylips that are good 
but you know it all when you read it once.”’ 

You \might now think you had seen all but at the 
very batk of the House there is another door and 
when you go through it you leave the old House 
behind you and behold! you enter upon the stage of 
the little theatre. This long bright modern room is 
the scene of children’s plays, of reading groups and 
story-hours, all the related activities of the library 
that are used by us to make manifest and increase 
the appeal of the written word as we have it in our 
book collection. A girl who was in the last grade of 
our elementary schools once said to me. ‘‘Please choose 
me a play. I have to read one for school and if you 
don’t mind not one by Shakespeare.’’ By means of 
plays, puppet shows, and shadow plays constructed 
and manipulated by both the children and librarians, 
we endeavor to bridge that gulf that seems to stretch 
between children and the reading of plays for enjoy- 
ment and an appreciation of dramatic literature. The 
equipment of the theatre is of the simplest but con- 
tains everything that conveys to boys and girls the 
glittering glory of the professional stage, curtains that 
pull backwards and forwards and footlights. 

The long line of children at the side door of the 
little theatre week after week waiting for the story- 
hour proves that the lure of the story is never failing. 
Those groups of impatient foreign boys and girls, 
clutching the hands of small brothers and sisters and 
hanging on to the coat collar of the baby always re- 
call to my mind the words of Dickens’ Magic Fish- 
bone, “They had nineteen children and were always 
having more. Seventeen of these children took care 
of the baby and Alicia, the eldest, took care of them 
all. The ages varied from seven years to seven 
months.” These little foreign children make inspiring 
listeners and the story-hour is a time of enchantment 
for the librarian as well as the boys and girls. The 
fire on the hearth leaps up, casting jagged dark 
shadows on the soft blue walls and making the tawny 
orange curtains glow and in the stillness the li- 
brarian’s voice rises and falls: “A door was suddenly 
opened, the draught caught up the little dancer and 
she fluttered like a sylph, straight into the fire to the 
tin soldier, blazed up and was gone. By this time the 
tin soldier was reduced to a mere lump and when the 
maid took away the ashes the next morning she found 
him in the shape of a small tin heart”—and with an 
audible sigh the children watch the little dancer flut- 
ter into the fireplace and as the boys and girls leave, 
the librarian pokes at the ashes—perhaps she is look- 
ing for the little tin heart. 
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A Bilingual Public Library 


By W. J. SYKES 


Librarian, Carnegie Public Library, Ottawa, Canada 


WO HUNDRED years ago, when what is 

now Eastern United States was a number of 

separate English colonies, Canada was Nouvelle 
France. After the Conquest (1763) certain rights in 
regard to language and religion were guaranteed to 
the French people, and when the Canadian provinces 
federated and became a dominion (1867), these 
rights were confirmed. French is an official language 
in Canada: it is used optionally with English in 
Parliament and in the Supreme Court; government 
reports and Hansard are published in both languages. 
Most French Canadians speak English, and, while 
fewer English speak French, many read it more or 
less easily; altogether there is a recognition that each 
language has its rightful place. 

Although the Province of Ontario as a whole can- 
not be called bilingual, in certain parts of it there is 
a considerable French population. In some of the 
counties to the South West, in parts of Northern 
Ontario, and in the East, especially along the Ot- 
tawa River Valley, there are large groups of French- 
speaking citizens. Of these the public libraries must 
take account. If a considerable proportion of the 
population of a town or city in Ontario is French, 
arid asks for French books in the public library, they 
should be supplied, and the increase in the number 
supplied should be governed by the use made of them. 

Ottawa, the capital city of Canada, has a popula- 
tion about one-third French, and is bilingual in a 
more definite sense than that word can be applied to 
any American city. It has French-English schools 
maintained by a tax levied on Separate School sup- 
porters. Its Public Library from the first has given 
attention to the claims of its French-speaking patrons. 

What are the marks of a bilingual library, say of 
an English-French library? There are at least three: 
first, a due proportion of French books; second, a 
reasonable number of periodicals in French; and 
third, a number of French-speaking assistants on the 
staff. Let us consider briefly each of these marks. 

First, French books. For the last twenty years 
there has been a systematic effort to build up in the 
Ottawa Library a representative and valuable French 
collection. The principles of book selection are, | 
suppose, the same for all languages, but the instru- 
ments differ. The outstanding books published in 
France are described and appraised in the various 
reviews from Revue des Deux Mondes down. The 
opinion of the Roman Church is fairly reflected in 
Revue des Lectures. The most useful weekly we have 
found—one to compare with the Times Literary 
Supplement—is Les Nouvelles Littéraires of Paris. 
A work that is invaluable in building up a collection 
of standard books is Manuel Bibliographique de la 
Littérature Francaise Moderne by Gustave Lanson. 


Naturally every library gives special attention to 
local books; the force of propinquity is everywhere 
felt. Consequently we purchase more of the literary 
productions of French Canada than would a library 
in Rouen, say. The poems of Frechette and Crémazie, 
the stories of DeGaspé and Guérin Lajoie, the his- 
tories of Garneau and Chapais, the homely sketches 
of Rivard and Bouchard must always be available in 
sufficient numbers. 

Of course it is expensive to maintain a bilingual 
library. Often the same book must be purchased both 
in English and in French. Examples are the works 
of Fabre, the works of Kipling, of Dickens, Wémoires 
du Marechal Joffre, Memoirs of Poincaré, Chester- 
ton’s Life of St. Francis of Assisi, and new books by 
Siegfried or Maurois. But by way of compensation 
the bilingual library not only gives satisfaction to a 
mixed population, but offers to the educated reader 
and the student a richer collection than a library in 
English alone. On the shelf side by side he finds the 
products of English and of French thought, and the 
point of view is often so different that merely to 
realize it broadens the mind. Side by side he finds a 
life of Robespierre by Belloc and the study in French 
by Mathiez. If he is contemplating a visit to Sicily, 
La Sicile, Ile d'Or, Ile de Feu by Voudouze will 
probably appeal to him more than any book in Eng- 
lish; and, of course, when he comes to the history of 
France, he will find a profusion of studies in French, 
headed by the incomparable Lavisse, that make the 
works in English seem meagre. 

French periodicals, like French books, are divided 
for us into Canadian and European, but of course the 
proportion of Canadian periodicals is much higher 
than in the case of books. First, there are the French 
daily papers of Quebec, Montreal, and Ottawa; then 
there is the weekly paper, Le Samedi of Montreal, 
once chiefly comic, now largely filled with stories; a 
few monthlies, like the creditable Revue Moderne 
and its rival, also of Montreal, La Revue Populaire; 
and lastly a few scholarly magazines of which the 
foremost are probably Le Canada lrangais published 
by the University of Laval, and Revue Trimestrielle 
Canadienne published by the graduates association of 
the Ecole Polytechnique of Montreal. 

There is not much use getting daily papers from 
Europe—the news is too old before it reaches 
America, but a good selection of weekly, monthly, 
and quarterly periodicals from France, Belgium, and 
Switzerland, is offered in our reading rooms. 

It is generally accepted that in a bilingual library 
there should be a fair proportion of assistants who 
speak both languages fluently. While it is true that 
most of our borrowers understand English, it is also 
true that a number of them speak it with hesitation, 
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and do not feel “at home’ when using it, even as 
most English speak French—if at all—with difficulty 
and haltingly. Certainly it makes for the popularity 
of the Library if a French-speaking borrower can 
ask questions and make known wants in his native 
tongue. 

Of course, a French assistant should be as well 
educated, and have as good library training as one 
whose mother tongue is English. Here we have met a 
difficulty; we have not found it easy to get French 
assistants whose education and whose knowledge of 
books—even in French, let alone English—is up to 
the standard generally required. As far as we are 
aware, Library Schools in Canada do not give much 
help to the student especially interested in the French 
literature of Canada and of Europe. 
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As to our new “Bilingual Branch,” concerning 
which there has been some publicity, it is not at al] 
a new project. It is merely a new building for a 
branch in a district that has a large French popula- 
tion. The circulation shows about equal use of French 
and of English books. The assistants speak both 
languages. The arrangement of books on the shelves 
may be of interest. In the adult section French fiction, 
literature, and language are separate from English 
books, though on adjacent shelves; but the other 
classes—biography, history, geography, science, art, 
etc.,—are arranged according to classification, Eng- 
lish and French books side by side. In the children’s 
department the French and English books are on 
different shelves. 


Fort William, Ontario, Public Library 


By MARY J. L. BLACK 


Librarian 


N MANY respects the Fort William Public 

Library is like scores of other libraries in cities 

of twenty-five thousand. In appearance it is a 
typical “Carnegie Library”, and in plan equally con- 
ventional. It was an inexpensive building, but the 
money was spent unusually wisely, so that now after 
twenty-two years the building and furniture stand 
almost as fresh as the day it was opened. Of course 
it has pillars and an entrance that occupies far too 
much room, but having passed through them, one en- 
ters a beautiful room that is almost beyond criticism, 
eighty-seven feet square and broken by very few par- 
titions. It is a bright cheery room, and while the li- 
brarian may begrudge the lack of wall shelving, the 
reading public get great pleasure out of the big low 
windows, which are available on all sides. 

From the charging desk in the center, supervision 
can be given to the entire floor unless the crowd is 
very great. One side is devoted to the children and 
young people, the latter having their distinct section 
in which is everything they need for their school work 
and enough besides to remove any too academic ap- 
pearance. Here we have many lovely editions of the 
great novels and plays, and very successful bait have 
they proven to be to many a reader, old as well as 
young. 

The general reading room is on the opposite side, 
and equally attractive. It is particularly well equip- 
ped with a cosmopolitan collection of periodicals and 
newspapers, the indices being close at hand for any- 
one wishing to use them. 

In the lower story is a duplicate newspaper room, 
and smoking room, where chess and checkers may 
be played. The general experience with such rooms 
is not good, so one is glad to be able to report that 
with us, it has never been a problem. It is used con- 





stantly by a group who probably would not otherwise 
come near the building, and particularly in these days 
of unemployment it has been a great boon. On this 
floor there is a small and not very attractive lecture 
hall, which is also used a great deal by all kinds of 
groups. Whenever possible, an effort is made to co- 
ordinate their activities with the direct library service 
that is available upstairs. This hall is also used for 
art exhibits which are held from time to time under 
the auspices of the library. A very definite result can 
already be seen in the cultural life of the community 
as fruit of this phase of the library’s activity. 

For the first fifteen years of the library’s existence, 
the book collection was a thing of joy to everyone. 
It contained no dead material and it was very repre- 
sentative. This is no longer true for, like all libraries, 
we have suffered from lack of funds and we can no 
longer view our Science and Useful Arts sections 
with pride. The other departments have not suffered 
to the same extent and still can serve any ordinary 
student. Canadiana is grouped by itself and its extent 
is a matter of surprise to many. The local papers are 
kept permanently on file, and everything bearing on 
Thunder Bay History is preserved. To avoid appear- 
ing too self-satisfied, confession must be made to ex- 
tremely unsatisfactory pamphlet, picture and clipping 
collections, as well as to various other lacks, only too 
apparent to the experienced eye. 

Fort William sprawls for several miles along the 
river front and is divided into three very distinct resi- 
dential areas. Various experiments have been tried to 
reach the people living at a distance. Collections otf 
books have been placed in the schools, factories, hos- 
pitals and fire halls, and ultimately a completel) 
equipped branch was opened in the west end. This has 
proven a very great success though it has added a 
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financial burden very difficult to carry. The improved 
service given showed beyond a doubt that deposit 
stations are of very little educational value unless 
there is a trained or thoroughly interested person in 
charge. The books may have been read, but the read 
ing did not get anywhere. 

We are no longer able to supply the schools w'th 
books, but there is a very happy relationship between 
the teachers and the Library and when we are in a 
position to have a teacher-librarian, her introduction 
will be welcomed by everyone. 

However, it is not in the buildings or books or statt 
that our Library is unique, but rather in its peculiar 
relationship to the public; the public who show such a 
happy ownership of the Library and its equipment 
and who turn to it for solutions of their literary 
problems or problems far removed from ordinary li- 
brary duties. This relationship developed by good 
luck rather than through any special planning. Our 
building was opened in 1912, in a period of great 
growth and prosperity. Houses were scarce and board 
poor, and the bright cheery Library with its flowers, 
books and pictures was adopted as “home” by many 
of these newcomers, and that relationship continues 
now even with their children. 

There was another large group who early learned 
to turn to the Library in their special need, the new 
Canadians of non-English origin. ‘The majority of 
these did very little reading, even in their own tongue 
let alone in English, but they too were homesick and, 
soon learning where they would get a sympathetic 
hearing to their problems, they also turned to the 
Library as home. Some of them ultimately became 
readers, many of their children are among our best 
readers, but primarily the Library served to interpret 
Canadian thought and institutions to a large number 
who might not otherwise have been touched at all. 
Our critics might say the problems these groups 
brought us did not come within the field of library 
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work, and that we might better have spent our time 
doing some of those many tasks which we know 
have been neglected. Perhaps so, but they have taught 
us the important lesson that in order to get the right 
book to the right person, it is even more necessary 
to know people than books. 

This is a city Library, paid for by city taxes, but 
in so far as possible we have extended our services out 
to the surrounding district. Our book stock does not 
permit giving complete library service but many get 
books regularly, often by mail, and any call from any 
student always receives attention. We help them with 
their debates and speeches, plan programs for them 
and give them any reference service that can be done 
by mail, and rarely a mail comes but that there is not 
some rural problem, not always of a literary nature 
by any manner of means, but all indicating a need 
for social contact which can apparently only be given 
through a public library. The little country schools 
are so poor that they gladly take all our suitable 
discarded books, and the rest go out to Women’s In 
stitutes, mining camps, and to individuals who have 
no neighbors at all. The District Teacher's Institute 
has a small collection of books housed with us, and 
through it we have a more or less close contact with 
the rural schools, but even these teachers who own 
these books and need them have to be urged to use 
them. It is not surprising, therefore, that many of the 
country people are unconscious of their lack, and so 
they will continue to be until a properly financed and 
managed regional library is organized. This fact we 
try to keep constantly before our rural friends, and 
we hope that soon they will insist on a library service 
commensurate with their needs. When they get it no 
one will be more happy than the board and staff of 
the Fort William Public Library who have always 
recognized the interdependence of city and surround 
ing country and believe that in a so-called democratic 
country we all alike suffer, if anyone in the district is 
without at least a reasonable minimum library service. 





Interior Of The Fort William Public Library 
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Editorial Forum 
Value Of A National Library 


For OVER a quarter of a century Canadian librari- 
ans have been urging the establishment of a national 
library. True, there is a Library 
of Parliament and a_ national 
archives, entirely separate from 
the Library of Parliament, at 
Ottawa, but since the Library of 
Parliament serves only the needs 
of Parliament and makes no at- 
tempt to serve the public it can 
only be classed as a legislative 
reference library. 

Mr. Burpee, writing in this 
number, feels that Canada “needs a national library 
working in harmony with the two existing institu- 
tions, but filling its own field, a field which belongs 
neither to the national archives nor to the legislative 
library”. He points out Canada’s peculiarly isolated 
position and needs in this respect and gives as exam- 
ples the attitude of other countries—such as Switzer- 
land, Sweden, Mexico, Japan, South America, and 
Australia—in supporting national libraries. 

In most countries a national library and a legis- 
lative library are maintained as separate and distinct 
institutions, but in Washington the Library of Con- 
gress combines the two functions. Under the guidance 
of Dr. Putnam this Library has come to be the larg- 
est in the Western Hemisphere and one of the largest 
in the world. First established for the use of Con- 
gress, it is now a public library national in scope and 
function, its purchases including material in every 
department of literature, freely accessible for refer- 
ence, giving direct service to readers equivalent in 
volume to that of any American library, and serving 
Congress and the executive and scientific bureaus at 
Washington. 

Its usefulness to other libraries the country over is 
indicated by the supply last year, to more than 5,000 
subscribers, of standard cards of a value of over two 
million dollars. The wide use of the Union Catalog, 
the increase during the year in the requests by li- 
brarians for the loan of the unusual book—an inter- 
library loan service to over eight hundred libraries 
and other learned institutions, not to mention the 
extension of the service to libraries in Canada, Eng- 
land, Germany, Belgium and Switzerland—the re- 
course to special facilities for research by a thousand 
investigators, and the use of over fifty-one thousand 
volumes by blind readers, shows a few of the direc- 
tions in which the Library of Congress has extended 
its services. 
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As Mr. Burpee says: “What has been done by the 
National Library at Washington for students all over 
the United States, might as readily be accomplished 
by a national library at Ottawa for the people of the 
Dominion”. It is greatly to be hoped that, long be- 
fore another quarter of a century has passed, Cana- 
dian authorities will see their way clear to, at least, 
make a start in the national library direction. 


Leisure Time Activities 

Not ONLy has there been a rapid increase in the 
amount of time available to most people outside their 
working hours during the last few years, but also 
every indication points to a greater rather than a less 
amount of leisure for the average individual in the 
years ahead. Although the recent increase in leisure 
time affects a wide range of human interests and 
endeavors, it presents a special challenge to public 
and private agencies which have as their primary 
concern the providing of more abundant opportuni- 
ties for people to use during their leisure hours. 

The National Recreation Association, believing 
that additional information was needed in order to 
provide answers to questions which recreation agen- 
cies must answer before they can plan wisely for, 
recently undertook a brief, intensive study of free 
time activities, changes and interests. The findings of 
this survey are now published under the title The 
Leisure Hours of 5,000 People. 

The three major objectives of the study were to 
determine: what people are doing in their free time, 
either occasionally or often; what changes have oc- 
curred in the use of their free time during the past 
year or so; and what they would really enjoy doing 
if the opportunity was aftorded. The individual ques- 
tionnaire method, in spite of its limitations, was 
adopted as the only practicable way of securing from 
a large number of people in a brief period data as to 
their free time activities and interests. In addition to 
using the questionnaire, personal interviews were 
held with a considerable number of individuals. Con- 
ferences were also held with many social workers, 
recreation leaders, personal directors and others who 
have had an unusual opportunity to observe and 
study recent trends in the recreational life of the 
groups with which they come in contact. 

A total of 5,002 persons in twenty-nine cities of 
different types and sizes submitted replies and more 
than 80 per cent of the replies were from persons 
twenty-one years of age or older. A total of 126,442 
(an average of twenty-five per individual) activities 
were reported as actively taken part in. The ten ac- 
tivities reported by the largest number of individuals 
include: reading newspapers and magazines; listen- 
ing to the radio; attending the movies; visiting or 
entertaining others; reading books—fiction; auto rid- 
ing for pleasure; swimming; writing letters; reading 
books—non-fiction ; and conversation. The most com- 
mon types of leisure time activity, based on the 
replies, are for the most part home activities, inex- 
pensive, indoor, individual, quiet or passive. 


1To be reviewed fully in a later number 
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The outstanding facts revealed by this study show 
that the home is the center for a large and increasing 
percentage of activities; that the average number of 
activities taken part in outside the home is relatively 
small; that to a considerable degree leisure time ac- 
tivities at the present time is largely determined by 
low cost and availability, rather than by the real de- 
sires of people; and that the expressed desires of a 
large number of individuals can be realized only as 
opportunities are made available through community 
provision of them. 

This survey has an obvious significance to all li- 
brarians and brings new facts and support to the 
library’s own findings. 


The Community Service Of Books 

In Its Issur of January first THe Liprary 
JourNAL made the following analysis of the library 
situation under 1934 conditions: 

“The chief question in 1934 will be whether, in 
face of present economic conditions, books can main- 
tain this wider place that they have been called upon 
to fill in the past few months. If such influence is to 
be maintained in each city and town, there must be 
brought together in common cause all those who 
know and can direct the power of print and by their 
influence the library must be adequately maintained. 
THe Liprary JOURNAL believes that every library 
program whether for state and university or for city 
and town, must be broad enough to win to its support 
all those within the sphere of its activity and influ- 
ence for the more widely books become the loved 
personal possessions of every home, the more firmly 
entrenched do libraries become, and the more certain 
we can be that citizens will be in instant and vigor- 
ous public protest against any needless retrenchments 
that lead the library back to ‘peace time’ status.” 

The year’s editorial program of THE JOURNAL 
was shaped to meet the need of these times and, as 
we finish six months of publication, we believe the 
pages show that this line of emphasis has been closely 
followed. Books must be maintained in the wider 
place of usefulness which it has been demonstrated 
that they can fill, and THE JOURNAL has endeavored 
“to dedicate its columns with renewed concentration 
to the community service of books.” JOURNAL articles 
have emphasized the place of the library as a ‘“‘com- 
munity college,” the chief local contact institution for 
those adults or youths who are extending their educa- 
tion through books; and contributors have pointed 
out ways in which, through practical experiment, the 
libraries are establishing themselves as chief mentors 
on the best use of leisure. There is no question but 
that the library is taking new leadership among all 
the book-using agencies of our communities. 

Because new library needs have laid greater em- 
phasis on the importance of receiving the current 
books promptly as published THe JOURNAL has de- 
veloped the new department, “Advance Book In- 
formation,” which has brought wide commendation. 
In this half year nearly 1,500 books have been given 
advance description in these columns and, as all pub- 
lishers adjust their habits to libraries’ needs, the com- 
pleteness of this record can be still further assured. 
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Now again THE JOURNAL'S area of subscribers is 
extending, for the first time in three years, indicating 
that the tide of retrenchment is passing and the desire 
and value of fresh exchange of ideas is increasing. 


An Urge To Read In A New Spirit 

Cassius Jackson Keyser, Adrian Professor of 
Mathematics, Columbia University, has, in the 
Spring Number of The American Scholar, made a 
notable contribution to the subject of adult education 
in the library. Under the formidable title, “ Mitigat- 
ing the Tragedy of our Modern Culture,” he shows 
the way to those who “keenly feel the pain of being 
told in their mature years, and of having to believe, 
that their conceptions of the essential natures and 
interrelations of space, time, matter, and mind are as 
grotesquely crude, inadequate, and false as those of a 
peasant, and who feel the anguish of finding them- 
selves unable to understand the only literature that 
could set them right.” 

Possibly the reader may be reminded in certain re- 
spects of Lothrop Stoddard’s pictured revolt of civil- 
ization against a world revealed by a science which 
it does not understand. Undoubtedly, the prophesy is 
being partially fulfilled—but not in the world of 
ideas. The intelligent layman does not revolt against 
that which he finds either incomprehensible or incon- 
trovertible; he seeks to adjust himself to their mani- 
festations in the normal hope of a happier life. Of 
late years, both schools and libraries have made a con 
scious effort to aid him. 

It is precisely aid of this kind of adjustment of 
which Professor Keyser writes. Upon the accepted 
thesis that science, particularly its mathematical 
phases, forms the basis of our modern culture, he 
destroys the hope that the layman can ever grasp its 
fundamentals. Its ideas hardly admit of anything like 
adequate expression in ordinary speech; its actual con- 
cepts have no word-imagery in common with the 
casual vocabulary. he result of attacking a technical 
work is the picture of frustration quoted above. 

It would be hard to forgive Professor Keyser— 
himself, by token of this article, a great humanitarian 
— if he did not offer a solution, as he does. He believes 
that, even without grasping the concepts of science, 
the intelligent layman can, at least, get at its philoso- 
phy. Remarking that earlier scientists disdained any 
philosophical aspects of their findings and admitting 
that it still is not, strictly speaking, their business to 
assume the role of philosopher, he demonstrates by 
citing philosophical questions and the suggestive re- 
plies of contemporary scientists—Sir James Jeans, Sir 
Arthur Eddington, A. N. Whitehead, Max Planck, 
Hermann Weyl, and others—what an amazing vital- 
ity this new activity has. 

Neither names nor works will be new to the alert 
reader, but Professor Keyser’s approach will be. After 
clearing the ground, he presents them so happily that 
he creates an urge to read or reread in a new spirit. 
This essay—of perfect proportion—might well be 
reprinted as a “guide” to its field, but whether re- 
printed or not, it should be inwardly digested by all 
who seek—or seek to give—guidance. 

——Kart Brown 
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Current Library Literature 


ApULT Epucation 


Chancellor, John. Available reading 
material for native-born adult illit- 
erates and near-illiterates; report of 
an inquiry. Wash., D. C.: Library, 
Bureau of Prisons, Dept. of Justice, 
1934. 35 p. bibliog. Mimeographed. 
Apply. 

Noffsinger, J. S. University of Min- 
nesota report of commercial corre- 
spondence schaals, Lig. Jour. §9:398. 
May 1, 1934. 
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See alsa 
Lists (One) ; 
man). 


AMERICAN Liprary ASSOCIATION 


A. Juntar Members 
59 :397-398. 


Chapman, E. 
Round Table. Lis. Jour. 
May 1, 1934. 

For a “more constructive and effec 
tive organization.” 


Countryman, G. 
shoulder. map. A. 
110. Mar., 1934. 
The value of the Association. Map 
of U. S. shows A.L.A. membership 
distribution, 1933. 


A. Shoulder to 
ne 


I Bull. 28:109- 


Mohrhardt, F. E. Why junior mem- 
bers? 4.0.4. Bull. 28:139-140. Mar., 
1934. 

——Sve also ASSOCIATIONS (Kriss). 


ASSOciATIONS (INCLUDING ConFer- 
ENCES) 


All-India Public Library Associa- 
tion. All-India rural library service 
conference. Modern Ln. 4:75-84. Jan., 
1934. 

Abstracts of addresses. 


Kriss, H. A. 
Jung der American Library Associa- 
tion und die Tagung des Internatio- 
nalen Bibliotheksausschusses in Chi- 
cago, 1933. Zent. f. Bib. 51:129-145. 
Mar., 1934. 


Die Jahresversamm- 


Madras Library Association. Sixth 
annual report. (Yrip\icane, Madras> 
Madras Library Association, 1934. 
pap. 159 p. 

Au official report. 


Manchanda, Ratanchand. My im- 
pressions of the All-India Library Con- 
ference. Modern Ln. 4:19-21. Oct., 
1933, 

This number also includes 
and addresses of the conference. 


reports 


Pacific Northwest Library Associa- 
tion. Proceedings of the twenty-fourth 
annual conference, May 29 to 31, 
1933. Victoria, B. C. ,1934?, pap. 
100 p. 


Analyzed in part in “Current Li 
brary Literature.” 


See also American Crerary As- 


CATHOLIC (Catholic) ; 
Riunioni) ; —AsIATIC 
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Lipraries (Le 
(Indian). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Internationale Bibliographie des 
Buch- und Bibliothekswesens, mit be- 
sonderer Bertcksichtuqung der Biblto- 
graphie. VII, Jahrg., 1933... von 
J. vorstius und E. Steinborn, Leipzig: 
Harrassowitz, 1934+. RM. 30.—; subs., 
RM. 28.—. 


Publisher's annauacement. 


Internationaler Jahresbericht der 
Bibliographie . . . Heraus. van Dr. J. 
Vorstius. (4. Jahrg., 1933, Leipzig: 
Harrassowitz, 1934. vi,+7, p. RM. 5.—. 


Publisher’s announcement. 





Sce alsa ADULT EbucaTIon (Chan- 
cellor) ; CATALOGING ( Dieserud, 
Heartman); CLASSIFICATION (Bliss) 3 
Manuscripts (Henry); ScnHoo. (Cali- 
tormia). 


Besr Booxs 


See various authors under CwHir- 


DREN'S LireRAruRe. 


Susyect Lisrs 


Bibliographical Society of America. 
-apers, v. 28, pt. 1, 1934, Chicago: 
Univ. Pr., 1934. pap. 79 p. subs. 

Contents: “Certain writings of Ben- 
jamin Franklin on the British Empire 
and the American Colonies,” by V. W 
Crane. “James Adams: The _ first 
printer of Delaware,” by D. L. 
Hawkins. “‘ ‘Gazette frangdise,) New- 
port, R. I., 1780-81," by <A. J. 
Barthold. 


Dorrer, Anton. Mittelalterliche Biich- 
erlisten aus Tirol. Zent. f. Bib. 51: 
245-263. May, 1934. 


Gabrieli, G. Documenti  orientali 
nelle biblioteche e negli archivi d’- 
Italia. 4ccad. e Bib. d'Italia. 7:287- 
304. 1933/34. 


Goldstein, Fanny. Judaica; a_ se- 
lected list of books in the Public Li- 
brary af the City of Boston. 2nd ed., 
enlarged. Boston: Public Library, 
1934 pap. 140 p.,l J}. 10¢. 

Brief reading list, no. 44, 
1934. Annotated. 


Apri), 


Hudson, H. H. Ink and paper. Lin. 
Jour. 59:387. May 1, 1934. 


Reprinted from The Step Ladder. 


Editions of Virgil. 


One hundred books on one hundred 
possible jobs. Olin Library, Wesleyan 


Univ., Middletown, Conn. About 
Books. 4:1-16. Apr., 1934. 

Annotated. 
Yaari, A. Catalogue of Judaeo- 


Spanish books in the Jewish National 
and University Library, Jerusalem. 
Jerusalem, 1934. wii,125 p. 


Qirjat sefer. (4, suppl. Ticle from 
Zent. f. Bib., 51:241, Apr., 1934. 


—See also Exuisirs (Catholic). 


Books anp REapinc 


Hobbs, E. J. The more complete 
reader: a plea for his encouragement 


Lib. World. 36:230-231. Apr., 1934 


Lewis, F. K. John Doe speaks: th: 
average reader's reaction ta baaks 
Lis. Jour. 59:383-385. May 1, 1934 


CATALOGING 


Bishop, W. W. J. C. M. Hanson 
and internationa) catajoging. 1} 
Quar. 4:165-168. Apr., 1934. 


Dieserud, Juul. The abbreviation of 
imprints. Lib. Quar. 4:179-184. Apr 


1934. 


Grolier, E. and G., de. Les régles 
catalographiques belges. Revue dy 
Livre. 1:129-132. Mar., 1934. 

An elaborate review of Van H 
and others’ Régles catalographiy 
usage des bibliotheques de Beli 
1933. 


Heartman, Charles. Guide to cata 
loging. Metuchen, N. J). American 
Book Collector. 5:37-41; and con 
tinued. Feb., 1934. 


Sustrac, Charles. Les desiderata des 
bibliothéques (2e article). Revue du 
Livre. 1:41-43. Dec., 1933. 

First article, in precedine number 
p- 19-20, described the genera! org 
zation of libraries in France. 


Walker, Mrs. F. G. Recipe for a 
cataloger. Lip. JOUR. 59:152-153, Feb 
15, 1934. 

AppirioNal 
book of 


references: Practical hani 


modern library cataloging, 

W. W. Bishop yselections, translated 

Chinese, reprinted, Lib, Science Quar 
§ :393-400, Dec., 1931, and 6:47+, Mar 
1932+4-; The final amendment of the cata 
Joguing rules on Japanese books yin {ay 
anese), Library Journal of Japan, 28 54 
1934; “A study on the fulness of entries 
for the Chinese book form catalogue,” )y 
Hsin Yun-lin pin Chinese, Lib. Scien 


Quar., 7:251-284, June, 1933. 


——See also CLASSIFICATION. 


CAaTALocs 


Bibl. du Palais de la Paix. /ndex 
sommaire par alphab. des 
matiéres du catalogue (1916) et des 
suppléments (1922 ct 1929). Leyde, 
1933. 75, 80 p. 


Title from Zen. f. 
Compiled by A. Lysen. 


oO rdre 


Bib., SU645 


Historica) Society of Western Pens 
sylvania. . . . Inventory of the manu 
script and miscellaneous collections of 
the Historical Society . . . Pittsburgh, 
Pa., 1933. 4 p.0.,2-)) ). 

Western Pennsylvania 
Survey. Bibliographical 
na (, L.C. card; adapted. 


Historica) 
contributions, 
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India House Library; a short cata- 
logue. London: Office of the High 
Commissioner for India, 1933. cel. 
ix,533 p. 

Classified. 


——See also Bisuiocrarny (Dorrer). 


CatHoLic Books AND Lipraries 


Catholic Library Association. East- 
ern regional conterence at Ca)dwe)l 
April 2-3, 1934; tremendous success 
_, « pReport;, Catholic Lib. World. 
5:61-65. Apr. (5, 1934. 


Reyling, August. Adaptation of the 
Dewey “200” for Catholic ltbrarites. 
Quincy, Hl.: Quincey College Library, 
ad. 22 p. Typewritten. May be bor- 
rowed from Rev. August Reyling, 
O.F.M. 

“The Bible section ‘220' was elab- 
erated in conjunction with Mr. Frank 
Suhadolnik, . . . The subdivisions un 
der Asceticism ‘248’ and 
‘252° are borrowed almost 
change from Rev. Sylvester 
maier’s adaptation.” 


Sermons 
without 


Briel- 


—See also Exnuipits (Catholic), 
CHILDREN’S LiTERATURE 
Cecil, Sister. Children’s reading. 
Catholic Lib. World. 5:71-73. May 15, 
1934. 


Children’s book exhibits aid small 
libraries. Pub. Weekly. 125 :1127-1128. 
Mar. 17, 1934. 

Cooperation of the Book Production 
Committee of the Section of Library 
Work with Children and 22 pub 
lishers. 

East Ham, Eng.—County Borough: 
Public Libraries. Report on children’s 
reading. East Ham, 1934. pap. 20 p. 
tables, bibliog. 


Easy reading books on the reader 


and primer type and readers for the 
first three grades; a_ selection... 


Chicago:A.L.A., 1933. folder. 10¢; 
quantity prices. 
Prepared by the Committee on 
Readers, Section for Library Work 


with Children. 


Fish, H. D. The book fare of Eng- 
lish children. 270 Boylston St., Boston. 


Horn Book. 10:106-108. Mar., 1934. 


Fronemann, Wilhelm. Les livres al- 
lemands pour Ja jeunesse 4 {’Snstitut 
de Pedagogie de Mayence. Revue du 
Livre, 1:126-129, Mar., 1934. 


Pagination includes same in German. 


Marble, A. R. Literary climate in 
the home; advice on how to encour- 
age children in reading good books as 
a leisure-time activity in the home. 
ius, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Wash., 


D. C. Child Welfare. 28:465-474, 
May, 1934. 
Quigley, M. G. The Newbery 


Medal Award. Lis. Jour. 59:272. Mar. 
(5, 1934, 


Scott, C. E. “Comrades of the mind 
and heart.” Lib. Occurrent. (t:153- 
156. Jan.;Mar., 1934. 


List, “Books mentioned in this ar 
ticle,” appended. 

Stone, W. M. Emasculated juveniles. 
Metuchen, N. J. dmerican Book Cal- 
lector. 5:77-80. Mar., 1934. 


Walsh, M. R. Thoughts ir a library. 
Grand Centra) Yerminal, N. Y. Com- 
monweal. 18 :344-345. 1933. 

Various problems of Catholic books 
in children’s rooms and school libraries, 

AbpDITIONAL references: About the Win 
netka lists, 4.L.4. Bull., 28:270-271, 
May, (934; “Books af the year for chil 
dren” ;annual list;, by Mrs. H. G. Straus, 
Child Study, 11:85-88, Dec., 1933; “Chil 
dren's books, new and old, and haw to 
choose them,” by C. Kennington, New Era, 
14: supp. 141-142, Dec., 1933; Interna 
tional Mind Alcove books; suvenile, Wes. 
Lib. Bull., 30:29-31, Feb., 1934; List of 
books for home reading from English course 


of sindy for high schools, Salem, Ore.: 


State Dept. of Educ., 1933, 8 p.; “The 
newer children’s books; recommended, by 
W. Harper, Western Journal of Educa 


tion, 40:9, Mar., 1934; Recent books for 
elementary grades, A\bany, N. Y.: Univ. 
of the State of N. Y. Pr., 1933, 10 p.: 
Some standards by which to iudge children’s 
hooks, by K. Robb, Doctor's thesis, Univ. 
of Ja., lowa City, Ja., 1932. 

(Davidson). 


See also Exuypits 





CLASSIFICATION 


Bliss, H. E. Comment fa classifica- 
tion bibliographique peut étre stand- 
ardisee. Revue du Livre, 1:109-118; 
to continue. Mar., 1934. 


Pagination includes same in English. 


Duyvis, F. D. Institut International 
de Documentation. Special Libs, 25:38- 
90. Apr., 1934. 

Work of the International Commit 
tee on Decimal Classification. 


Farrell, C. J. The classification of 
books in fibraries. Lid. Quar. 4:207- 
222. Apr., 1934. 

Elaborate review of H. E, Bliss’s 
The organization of knowledge in hi 


braries and the subject approach to 


books, 1933. 


Krauss, H. A. Germany and _ the 
Decimal Classification. Special Libs. 
25:55-57. Mar., 1934. 

Mann, Margaret. The 
Classification and its general use 
abroad. Special Libs, 25:51-54. Mar., 
1934. 


Brussels 


(Relying) ; 
COLLECTIONS 


CATHOLIC 
HISTORICAL 


—See als 0 

CATALOGING ; 

(Philip). 
Cove Lreeartes 


—See SpeciaL Lipraries. 


Cotiece AND University Lisraries 


Dodds, H. W. Princeton’s future 
library. Princeton, N. J. Princeton 
Alumni W eekly. 34:685-687, 694. May 
11, 1934. 

This number mainly devoted to the 
library; other articles; charts, ius. 
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How ethcient is your 
59:396. May 1, 


Hagan, Helen 
libeary? Lie. Jour 
1934. 

\ survey of students’ purposes in 
using the hbrarvy at Georgia State Cat 
lege for Women 


Lewis, L. M. Unified [brary svstem 
for six institutions of higher learning. 
Pacific Northwest Library Association, 
Victoria, Bo ¢. Proceedings. 24:50-54 
1933. 


The Oregon system 


Wilson, M. Z. What are the essen- 
tials of college library service, and 
how may they be maintained in the 
face of a reduced budget. Pacihe 
Northwest Library Association, Vie 
toria, B. C. Proceedings, 24:54-57. 1933. 

Apprrionar references: (Reading (Eug. | 
University Library,, Lith Assn Record, 
ser. 4, 1:122-125, Apr., 1934; A short his 
tory oo} the ( miversity of Ultchtgan ty 
W. B. Shaw, Ann Arbor, Mich Wahr 
1934, cl, 157 p. $2.25. 


LIBRARIANS (Salaries 
(Ram); —GerRMANY 


(Maxwell 


= See also 
LIBRARIES—ASIA 
(Both) ; SpecIAl 


EXHIBITS 


Catholic Club of the City of New 
York. Catalaque of an exhibition il 
lustrative of the history of literature 

.- 26th March to 23rd of April, 
1934... New York, 1934. pap. 52 p. 

Preface signed by W. Grey Leslie 
Biographical notes. 


Cranshaw, J. The gutf called book 
display. illus. Lib. World, 36:183-186. 
Feb., 1934. 

This number called “Book Display.” 
j heory 
initialed 
Hampson 


First article of same title \ 


2. Practical—with 
contributions. See — alse 


Sayers (this section) 


various 


Davidson, L. M. Traveling exhibits 


of children’s books. A.L.A. Bull. 
28 :141-142. Mar., 1934. 
Hampson, Stanley. Book display: 


practical aspects. Lib. World, 36:205 


207. Mar., 1934. 


Hatch, Bertha. An exhibit of school 


library work. illus. Lis. Jour. 59:357. 
Apr. 15, 1934. 


Kelly, Matilde. Window displays 
illus. Lin. Jour. 59:417-419, May 15, 


1934. 

Lewis, M. E. Vacation exhibit. illus 
Wilson Bull. 8:515-516. May, June, 
1934. 

Peterson, M. O. Roads to anywhere; 


ilfus. Lin. Jour. 
1934. 


travel exhibits ... 


59:413-416, May 15, 


Sayers, W. C. B. Memories of book 
displays, Lib, World, 36:203-205 
Mar., 1934. 

ADDITIONAL references: Lai donation 
Henri de Rothschild a la Bibliotheque 
nationale, Bulletin des Bibliothéques, 1 2-6, 
Jan./Mar., 1934; Drawings for prints and 
the prints themselves, New York: Publi 
Library, 1934, pap., 11 p., 10¢; Exhitet 
of old books, Erie Public Library and Mau 
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seum, Penn. Lib, Notes, 14:394-396, Jan., 
1934; “An international travel club,” by 
E. Van Duzer, Wilson Bull., 8:516-517, 
May/June, 1934; Library exhibits old 
textbooks, in Pennsylvania Dept. of Public 
Instruction Public Education Bulletin, 1:4, 
Feb., 1934. 
——See also 
(Children’s) ; 
Combs). 


CHILDREN’S LITERATURE 
MANUSCRIPTS (Mc- 


Finance 
Hensha)), M. D. C.W.S. and C.W.A. 
projects in California libraries. San 
Francisco, Cal. Western Journal of 
Education, 40:12-14, Feb,; 10-12, Mar., 
1934. 
Reports of the librarians. 

See also Cottece (Wilson): Li- 
BRARIES — NETHERLANDS (Hulshof ) ; 
—Unitep StaTEs (CWA), 

Historica CoLLecTions 


Philip, A. J. Outline of a suggested 
scheme for the classification of local 
literature and antiquities, table. Ln. 
and Book World. 23:162, 202. Feb., 
Mar., 1934. 


Continued from 1931-33 issues. 
Tuccimei, F. S. La Congregazione 
del Buon Governo e le vicende de 
suo archivio storico. Accad. e. Bib. 


a’Italia. 1933/34. 


Apoirionac references: ‘‘Répertoire des 
sources de l'histoire de Savoie, Archives de 
Turin,” by M. Bruchet, Revue des Bib- 
liothéques, 1932: 345-360, 1933; “A 
union list of the I Wen Chik (bibliography 
section) of local gazetteers,” by Li Lian- 
tang ,in Chinese; Lid. 
7 343-396, June, 1933. 


7 3266-277. 


Science  Quar., 


—Svre also Cararocs (Historical), 
IMPRINTS 
(Dieserud). 


Juntor Members 


See AMERICAN LIBRARY 


TION, 


—Sre CATALOGING 


ASSOCIA- 


LiprartaNns 


Abb, Gustav, Fritz Milkau; zum 
Geddchtnis, Ansprachen, Vortage 
und Verzeichnis seiner Schriften. 
Leipzig: Harrassowitz, 1934. §6 p. 
RM. 2.—. 

Publisher's announcement, 

Hill, F. P. George Herbert Locke, 
M.A, LL.D, port, Bull, of Bibl. 15:41-42. 
Jan./Apr., 1934. 

Library service news, vy. 5, no. 4. 
Schoo) of Library 
Apr., 1934. 


Devoted to memorials: “The spirit 
of Melvil Dewey,” by Fremont Rider, 
p- 33-35; “Frank hagas Patten: 
An Appreciation, |b Julia [deson, 
p. 35- : “*Minnie Earl Sears,’”’ by 
Berethy W. Curtiss, p. 37-38. 


Columbia Univ. 
Service, New York. 


A.L.A. Bull. 


Salaries number. tables. 
28:117-211. Apr., 1934. 
Appirionar reference: 
nationalisation des 
paux, Revue des Bibliothéques, 
398, 1933. 
See also AMERICAN LiBRARY Asso- 
cATION = =(Chapman): CATALOGING 
(Bishop); Lispraries (Wilson) ; 


Irary (Annuario, Boselli). 


A propos de fa 


bibliothécaires munici- 


1932 :395- 


LIBRARIANSHIP . 


Berthold, Arthur. The path effaced. 
Wilson Bull. 8:411, 414. Mar., 1934. 
Suggests that librarians should know 

one subject thoroughly. Signed: A.B. 


Bollert, Eva. Bedarf und Nach- 
wuchs im _ wissenschaftlichen Biblio- 
thekarsberuf. Zent. f. Bib. 51:263-268. 
May, 1934. 


Danton, J. P. Unhonord and un- 
Wilson Bull. %:523-525. May/ 
1934, 

Wishes for a “first-class piece of 
literature which will present the li- 
brarian as a human being. . . .”” Edi- 


torial, p. 520. 


sung. 
June, 


Eastman, L. A. Librarian as coun- 
selor. 522 Fifth Ave. New York. Oc- 


cupations. 12:21-26. pt. 1. Mar., 1934. 


Gardner, F. M. More problems of 
English librarianship. Wilson Bull. 


8459-460, Apr, 1934, 
Jettrick, T. 
Wilson Bull. 


1934. 


In defence of librarians. 


8:520-521, May/June, 


Keeney, P. O. The responsibility of 
being head librarian. Lis. Jour. 59: 


271-272. Mar. 15, 1934. 


Lamb, J. P. A few facts for Ameri- 
can readers, Wilson Bull, 8:513-514. 
May/June, 1934. 


M. C. The retort Ameri- 
Bull. 8:391-392. Mar., 


Scoggin, 
can. Wilson 
1934, 

Reply to J. H. Wel))ard. 


Sevensma, T, P. European and 


American librarianship. A.L.A. Bul). 
28 :124-128. Mar., 1934. 


Sharp, H. A. Old problems and 
young men in English librarianship; a 
reyoinder. Wilson Bull. &:458-459. 
Apr., 1934. 


Should the preponderance of women 
in the American library profession be 
considered an evil? Symposium.) Wil- 
son Bull. 8:403-407, 409. Mar., 1934. 


Turner, Beth, The librarian looks 
at himself. Lis. Jour. 59:156. Feb. 15, 
1934. 


“Bach librarian should work to con- 
tribute something of enough importance 
to the profession to deserve national 


recognition.” 
Wellard, J. H. Home truths? A 


reply to the English librarians. Wil- 
son Bull. 8:512-513. May/June, 1934. 


Wemmer, F. A. The Jibrarian’s use 
of leisure. Wilsom Bull, %:410-411. 


Mar., 1934. 

Apvpirionat references: Berufsanalyse d. 
Bibliothekars, by J. Wirth, Wiirz., 1933, 
$6 p.: “The librarians a career for book 
lovers,” by F. B. Low, Queen, 174:3 
Jan. 3, 1934; (Librarianship, by W. 0. 
Mishoff, WV; as. Lib. Bull, 40-35-46, Feb., 
1934; “The new outlook in librarianship 
as a profession,” by F. L. Seymour, Jour- 


na) of Careers, 12:50, Feb., 1933, Wom- 


en’s work as librarians, Journal of Careers, 


12:25-27, Sept., 12:25-28, Oct., 1933. 


THe Lisrary Journat 


LIBRARIES 
Chadwick, S. F. The Library and 
its place in the community. Pacific 
Northwest Library Association, Vic- 
teria, B. C. 24 :69-75 
1933, 


Proceedings. 


Ogburn, W. F. The library and the 
new social order. Wilson Bull. %:443- 


447. Apr., 1934. 


Le Riunioni_internazionali qj 


Chicago e di Avignone. Accad. e Bi} 
d'Italia. 7 :222-228. 1933/34. 


Swift, M. J. Roundabout in one 
room; leav es from a librarian’s diary, 


Wilson Bull. 8:448-451, Apr., 1934. 


_ Wilson, B. M. The human side of a 
library. A.L.A. Bull. 28:57-59. Feb, 


1934. 

Tribute to om Countryman 
president of “A.L. Reprinted from 
the Minneapolis pes Jan. 7, 1934 

ApDITIONAL references; “Eyes in 
braries -poem;, by Merril) Moore, Ade) ph; 
6:27, Apr., 1933; Report of the Join 
Committee of the National Education Asso 
ciation and the American L’brary Associa 
tion, in National Education Association 44 
dresses and proceedings, 1933, p. 213. 

See also BisLioGRAPHY 
tionale). 


(Interna- 


Asiatic CountTRiEs 


Indian Library Journal, y. 3, no. 1, 
Bezwada, India, Jan., 1934. p. 1-95. 
Devoted to the All-India Library 

and Periodical Exhibition, the Seventh 


All-India Public Library Conference, 
All-India Library Week, the Madras 
Libraries Bill, the Andhra Desa Li- 


braries Conference, etc. 


Labhaya, Ram. Contribution of the 


Punjab to library service. Modern Ln. 


4'62-67. Jan. 1934, 


Ram, Labhu. Principal Woolner’s 
dream of the phenomenal growth of 
the Punjab University Library. ports., 
charts, illus. Modern Ln. 4:41-53. Jan., 
1934. 

See also Associations (All, Ma- 
dras, Manchanda); Lrarary Lecist- 
TION (Matuso). 

Betcrum 


——See France AND BELGiuM. 


France anv Bercium 
Babelon, J. Dépét auxiliaire de la 
Bibliotheque nationale a  Versaille 
(1932-1933). Fed. Int. de Bib. 5:176- 
177, 1934, 


La Bibliothéque polonaise de Paris. 
107, rue de la Santé, Paris. Le Bulle- 


tin du Livre francais. 2:385-386. Feb., 
1934. 


“Communiqué de l’Agence Internat 


Girard, Henri. Histoire de la Biblio- 
théque Sainte-Genevieve. Revue des 
Bibliothéques. 1933/34; 1-33. 1934. 

The final instalment of this series. 

Jousserandot, Louis. Les bibliothe- 
ques municipales des petites villes. 
Revue du Livre. 2:76-80. Jan./Feb., 
1934. 
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lune 15, 1934 


Michon, L. M. Les _bibliotheques 
francaises (1932-33). Fed. Int. de Bib. 
5:178-181. 1934. 


Mingasson, Mile G. Les bibliothe- 
ques rurales. 18, rue de la Ville-l’Eve- 
que, Paris (vitie). Servir. 8:1847-1856. 
Sept., 1933. 

Other, general, references appear in 
Servir, p. 1397-1400, 1625-1633, 
1722-1723, 1856, 1923. 


AppirionaL references: “La Biblioteca 
reale di Enrico LV," by P. M. Bondois, 
Bibliothéque de l’Ecole des Chartes, 93 :432- 
435, July Dec., 1933; La bibliothéque du 
séminaire de Malines en 1840, 
Nova et Vetera (E. Warny), 
repr. Collections 


Louvain: 
8933, & ». 
Mechliniensa, Aug.- 
Sept.. 1933); Bibliothéques, Bulletin des 
Libraires, 38:39-42, Feb. 1933; “*Bib- 
liotheques,” by Mlle Tarride, Bulletin des 
38:193-195, 1933; Bibliothe- 
ques, archives et musees, p. 310-339, Livret 
le 'Etudtant, 1982-1983, Paris: Université 
de Paris, 1932; Public libraries in France 
in Japanese}, Library Journal of Japan, 
98:49-53, 1934. 

—See also CATALOGING 
Music (Guillemot), 


Liératres, 


(Sustrac) 5 


ITALY 


Annuario delle bibl. ital. 1933/34. 
A cura dell’ Assoc. fascista della scu- 
ola, sezione bibliotecari, Firenze: 
Bemporad, 1934. 347 p. 

Title from Zent. f. Bib., 
Apr., 1934. 
Boselli, A. Angelo Pezzana e An- 


tomio Panizzi. Maestro e discepolo. 
Parma, 1933. 22 p. 


51 :241, 


Reprinted from Arch. stor, per le 


prov. parmenst, 1933. Title from Zent. 
f. Bib., 50:645. 


Fausti, Luigi. La biblioteca comu- 
nale “Giosué Carducci,’ di Spoleto. 


illus. Accad. e Bib. d’ltalia, 7 :278-286. 
1933/34. 


Fontana, Pierina, La_ biblioteche 
pubbliche e private di Roma. Acad. e 
Bib. d'Italia. 7:305-315. 1933/34. 

Continued from 1931-32. 

Grassi, B. G. La biblioteca comu- 
nae “E. Taranto’ di Caltagirone. 
Accad. e Bib. d’Italia. 7:175-178. 
Sept./Oct., 1933. 

Gregori, Luigi de. 4 walk through 
the old libraries of Italy, Roma: Cuz- 
ziani, 1933. 10 p. 

Title from Lib. Assn. Record, ser. 4, 
1:102, Mar., 1934. 
Harnack, Axel v. Fascismus und 


Bibliotheken. Zent. f. Bib. 51:184-187; 


and continued. Mar., 1934. 


Italy. Ministero dell’Educazione 
Nazionale. Le accademte e le biblio- 
teche d'Italia, nel sessennio 1926-27 /- 
1931-32. Roma: Biblioteca d’arte edi- 
trice, 1933. pap. xxxiii,945 p. illus. 

Not for distribution; however, this 
copy may be borrowed from Lis. Jour. 
First part is being reprinted in Bib- 
liothéque des “Annales Institutorum,” 
v. UI, which is for sale. 

Leicht, P. §, Relazione sull'attivita 


delle biblioteche italiane ne) 1932-33, 
Fed. Int, de Bib. 5:188-190. 1934. 


I Pubblici servizi nelle biblioteche 
governative dati statistici. Accad. 
e Bib. d'Italia. 7:200-202. Sept./Oct., 
1933. 


Seldes, George. The Vatican: yester- 
day—today, tomorrow. New York: 


Harper, 1934. cl. 439 p. $3.75, 


Library, p. 235-239; other refer 


ences. 


Val Cismon, Cesare Maria de Vec- 
chi, Le accademie e le biblioteche nel 
pensiero di un Quadrumviro. Accad. 
e Bib. d'Italia. 7:217-221. 1933, 34. 

AppirionaL references: “La Biblioteca 
nazionale,” by L. de Gregori, Nuova An 
tologia, 362 388-96, July/Aug., 1932; “La 
biblioteca amore” ;fiction;, by 
Ugo Menghini, La Stirpe, 11:86-87, Feb., 
1933; La Biblioteca vallicelliana in Roma, 
by E. Pinto, Roma: Nella seda della Societa, 
1932, 174 p. (Miscellanea della R. Societa 
romana di storia patria 0.85.) "Milan's 
Ambrosiana; a mecca for students,” by 
P, W. Goodheart, New York Times Maga- 
sine, p. 23, Apr. 22, 1934; “Die Vati- 
kanische Bibliothek in Rom,” by J. Lulvis, 
Bibliothek der Unterhaliung und der Wis- 
8 :80-87, 1932. 
also HisroricaL 


pazza per 


senschafte n, 
—See COLLECTIONS 
(Tuccimei). 
NETHERLANDS 
Hulshof, A. 
1933, table. 
192. 1934. 
Table: survey of the 
budgets of the Dutch libraries. 


Dutch 
Fed. Int. 


1932- 
5 :191- 


libraries 


de Bib. 


Comparative 


Hurgronge, N. S. Library work in 
the Nether)ands. Modern Ln. 4:13-(4. 
Oct., 1933. 


See also Caratocs (Bibl.). 
Unitep States 
American Library Association —— 
Council. Standards for public libraries. 
... Lib. Occurrent. 11:186-187. Jan./ 
Mar., 1934. 
See Lis. Jour., p. 264, for other 


references. 


Borden, A. XK. 
years hence. Lis. 
May 1, 1934. 


Inset, p. 


in 1954. 


Libraries twenty 
Jour. 59:373-376. 
375: Ideal 


library set-up 


California State Library. Annual 
statistics number. News Notes of Calif. 
Libs. 28:255-412. Oct., 1933. 

Classified: County libraries, Larger 


public libraries, and general list of 
California libraries. 


Carlton, W. N. C. After forty years 
(1893-1933) ; some memories and re- 
flexions. Mass. Lib. Club Bull, 23°43- 
48. Oct., 1933. 

The changing position of the library 
and of the librarian. 


Carter, E. K. Where there is a will, 
iffus. Lis. Jour. §9:206-207. Mar. 1, 


1934. 
Kenan 


Emma Knox 
at Geneva, Alabama. 


Story of the 
Library 
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Comparative statistics for 1933 of 
public libraries in cities of more than 
200,000 population. table. 4.1.4. Bull. 
28 :248-249. May, 1934. 


An annual review. 


Dalphin, Marcia 
reading room. “Free reading and 
amusements.’ Mrs. F. Leslie-Jones, 
Woman's Club of Rye, Greenleaf St., 
Rye, N. Y. Trends, 1:13-14, 41-42. 
Apr., 1934. 


The Rvye_ free 


Early libraries of East 
Long Island «N. Y... Nex 
14:48. Feb., 1934. 


Hampton, 
York Libs. 


Encyclopaedia of the soctal sciences. 
Vol, 12, Partnership-Punishment. New 
York: Macmi)lan, 1934. c). xxi,716 p. 

Public 659-665. “His 
tory and institutional types,” by Pierce 
Butler; ‘‘Modern library systems,”’ by 
R. H. Hart. “Social implications of 


the popular library,” by Douglas 
Waples. Bibliography. 


libraries, P 


Forty years of library history under 
the New York Plan. table. New York 
Libs, 14:34-35, Feb., 1934. 

Followed by “Library service )ags 
behind population growth,’ with table, 


p. 35-36. 


Hartford Public Library attains ven- 
erable age of 160 years... ports, 
illus. Hartford, Conn. Hartford Datly 
Courant, sec. D, p. 5. Feb. 18, 1934. 


Portraits of Caroline M. 
and Truman R. Temple. 


Hew Ds 


Indiana. Library and Niistorical 
Department. Annual report... for 
the period ending June 30, 1933, (n- 
dianapolis, 1934?) pap. 35 p. tables. 

Reprinted from Year Book. Includes 
annua) )ibrary statistics, p. 17-31. 


James Warner Ward and the grow- 
ing years of the Grosvenor Vibrary. 
Grosvenor Library, Buffalo, N. Y. Bul- 
letin. 16:37-45. Dec., 1933/Mar., 1934. 

Inserted in this number is an illus 
trated placard of the history of the 


Library. A bibliographical sketch of 
“The Star Spangled Banner,”’ p. 32-37. 


Kentucky. Library Commiasion. 
Twelfth biennial report, 1931-1933. 
Frankfort, Ky., 1933. pap. 51 p. 


Includes statistics of Kentucky [i- 


braries. 
(Library progress. Pacific North- 
west Library Victoria, 
B. C. Proceedings. 24:26-30. 1933. 
Summary reports of British Colum 
bia, Idaho, Montana, Oregon, Utah, 


and Washington. 


Association, 


Library service in cities of 10,000 
or more population jin Florida). table. 


Florida Lib, Bull, 3:11, Apr., 1934. 


Marsh, E. G. The Mansfield Center 
Library; a case-study of the library 
in a rural New Enaland town. Storrs, 
Conn.: Connecticut State College, 1933. 
18 p. tables. Mimeographed 
Secioloai 


loreword 


Department of Sociology 


cal reports, Vi, I 


signed by f. LL. ffypes 
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Minnesota. Department of Edu- 
cation. Statistics of public libraries, 
1933. tables. Lib. Notes News. 


11:1-6. Mar., 1934. 


and 


Oswald, J. C. Thomas Bray, the 
founder of American libraries. Metu- 
chen, N. J. American Book Collector. 


5:80-82. Mar., 1934. 


Pan American Union. Report on the 
activities of the... Union, 1928- 
1933. Wash., D. C. (1933.; pap. 66 p. 

The Columbus Memorial Library, 


with a list of its publications, p. 35-41. 
Same publication also issued in Spanish. 


Stanley-Smith, Miss. Impressions of 
». A. Mass. Lib. Club Bull, 24: 
26-29. Feb., 1934. 
Ot Massachusetts libraries. 
Trained librarian heads  recom- 
mendations of Hill after Athenaeum 
Pittsfield, Mass. Berkshire 


9, 10. Apr: 27, 


survey. 
Evening Eagle. p. 1 
1934. 


Report of a survey, with recommen 


dations, by Dr, Frank P. Hill. 


Wilcox, F. M. Library aid of the 
Texas State Library. News Notes, 10: 
2-5, Apr., 1934. 

ApDITIONAL references: CWA is giving 
Trenton ;N. J., historic shrine, Trenton 
Sunday Times-Advertiser, pt. 3, p. 1-2, 
Feb. 4, 1934; Libraries in the United 
States ,;in Chinese;, Lib. Science Quar., 
5 :321-340, Dec., 1931; The ~New York, 
Society Library, New York Sun, p. 18, 
Mar. 30, 1934. 

See also Pustic Lipraries 
ham). 


(Gra- 


Liprary LEGISLATION 


Matsuo, T. About the Revised Pub- 
lic Library Act, Sec. 1.: Public Libra- 
ries and adult education. Dept. of 
Education, Tokyo, Japan. Library 
Journal of Japan. 28:33-36. 1934. 


In Japanese. 

Miyake, C. New public library law 
and the town and village libraries. 32 
Azabu-ku, Tokyo. Li- 


of Japan, 27:313-315. 


Gazembo-Cho, 
brary Journal 
1933. 

In Japanese. 


Tolman, F. L. Digest of library 
legislation, 1932 and 1933. Lis. Jour. 
59 :289-295. Apr. 1, 1934. 


—Scee also ScHoot (North). 


Manuscripts 


Bendikson, L., and R. B. Haselden. 
The detection of manuscript forgeries. 
illus. Lip, Jour. 59:442. May 15, 1934. 

Expertise des imprimés ou manu- 
scrits falsifiés, illus. 10, rue de |’Ab- 
hbaye, Paris (6¢). Technologie de 
l'Imprimerie. cahier no, 8, p. 247-250. 
Feb., 1934. 


Henry E. Huntington Library, Sum- 
mary report on the Hastings manu- 
scripts. Harvard Univ. Pr., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Huntinaton Library Bul- 
letin, 535-67. Apr., 1934. 

Table: Genealogical outline tracing 
the accumulation and transmission of 


the Hastings Papers 


McCombs, C. F. Illuminated manu- 
scripts from the Pierpont Morgan Li- 
brary; catalog of an exhibition held 
at The New York Public Library. 
illus. The New York Public Library, 
New York. Bulletin. 38:71-98. Feb., 
1934, 

Introduction by C. F. McCombs. 
Reprint, revised, 50¢. An illustrated 
catalogue of the exhibition will be 
published by the Pierpont Morgan Li- 
brary at $10. Articles based on the 
exhibition: ‘Book crafts of the Mid- 
dle Ages come to life at exhibition,” 
and “Shovels of Arab farmers turn 
up centuries old book treasures,” by 
D. M. Glixon, Bookbinding Mag., 
19:38-40, Mar., 1934; “Before mod- 

manu- 
Book- 
May, 


ern illustration— illuminated 

scripts,” by W. W. S¢ Cook, 
binding Mag., 19:24, 26, 40, 
1934. 

AppirionaL references: “The 
Sinaiticus,"” by A. J. Collins, im British 
Museum Quarterly, 8:89-92, Feb., 1934; 
“L’Orazio Laurenziano gia di Francesco 
Petrarca,”’ by E. Rostagno, Accad. e Bib. 
d'Italia, 7:7-23, July/Aug., 1933; “Tu- 
ronesia,” by B. Bischoff and P. Lehmann, 
Zent. f. Bib., 51:197-205, Apr., 1934. 


Caraocs (Historical). 


Codex 
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Music Lipraries 


Guillemot, Et. Le versement des 
archives de l’opéra aux Archives na- 
tionales. Rev. des Bibliothéques. 1932: 
385-391. 1933. 


Bibliographic footnotes. 


The Music Library: The De Coppet 
Collection of Chamber Music; lists of 
music & books on music. illus. New 
York Public Library, New York. 
Branch Library Books News. 11:66-75. 
Apr., 1934. 

Introductory note signed by Dorothy 
Lawton. 


Prodhomme, J. G. Etat alphabetique 
sommaire des Archives de |’Opéra. 33, 
rue de Seine, Paris (vie). Revue de 


Musicologie. 17:194-205. Nov., 1933. 


Rivérieux, Claude. L’exposition de 
la musique francaise du moyen age a 
la révolution. 52, ave. de Breteuil, 
Paris. Polybiblion. 187:81-83.  Feb., 
1934. 

An illustrated catalog, 196 p., pub- 
lished by Bibliothéques 
nationales de France, 10 fr. 


Editions des 


Sears, M. E., and Phyllis, Crawford. 
Song index supplement; an index to 
more than 7000 songs in 104 song col- 
lections comprising 124 volumes... 
New York: Wilson, 1934. cl. xxxvi p.,1 
1.,366(1) p. Price on application. 
| references: Aataloa ower 
mustkalier, Aarhaus, Denmark: Statsbib- 
lioteket, 1933, 26 p. (Tillwesliste xr): 
“Musikbibliotheken,”” by G. Kinsky, Philo 
biblion, 6:55-67, 1933. 

See also  Liprariges — UNITED 
STATES (James: note); ScHoot (Fox), 


App'TIONAl 


Pustic Lipraries 
English, Gladys. Library service to 
schools. Paci Bindery Talk. 6:143- 
144. Apr., 1934. 
The situation in California, 


THe Liprary Journa; 


Gill, R. Co-operation of school and 
public library. 3 Ludgate Broadway 
E.C. 4, London. Journal of Education 
66:100. Feb., 1934. 


Graham, B. G., and M. E. Foster 
Public library and board of education 
cooperation in Pittsburgh. Lis. Jove 
59 3296-298. Apr. 1, 1934. 


The Public library. Kansas Travel. 
ing Libraries Commission, Topeka 
Kan. Kansas Library Bulletin. 2:4-5 
Dec., 1933. 

Reprinted from the Coffeyville |’ 
colator, Uct., 1933. 

Wellard, J. H. Or reorganizing th 
library? Wilson Bull. 8 :4A68-469. Apr 
1934, 

: Questions if the public library 
justified itself socially. See also | 
BRARY AND THE Pustic (Berthold 

LIBRARIANS (Salaries 

FRANCE (Jousserandot 


also 


—See 
LIBRARIES 


ScHOOL LIBRARIES 
Everett, L. B. In the school library 
155 Sansome St., San Francisco. Sierra 
Educational News. 30:33. Apr., 1934 


Fox, D. G. A. School libraries 
music. 3 Ludgate Broadway, E.C. 4 
London. Journal of Education. 66:73 
75. Feb., 1934. 


Kelly, L. L. New  Rochell 
cN. Y.3. 100 Liberty St., N. Y. New 
York State Education, 21:537-538. Apr 
1934. 


North Dakota. Dept. of Public 
Instruction. Laws and regulations in 
regard to the management of school 
libraries, library books, pupils’ volun- 
tary reading course. \/th ed., rev 
(Fargo?; June, 1933. 90 p. 

Bulletin, no. 5. L.C. card; adapted 


From 


Stevens, J. G. Advantages of a li 
brary-classroom. 6 Park St., Boston 
Journal of Education. 117:99+. Feb 
19, 1934, 

AppiTIoNat references: Books in schools 
the librarian’s task, Times Educational Sut 
plement (London), 974:433, Dee. 3!) 
1933; Rural and state library practices 
National Elementary Principal, 12:367 
392, June, 1933; A suggestion to schoo 
libraries, by Hsu Hsu ,;in Chinese; Li 
Science Quar., 5:417-430, Dec., 1931. 

See also Liprarians (Salaries 
LIBRARIANSHIP (Foster); Pustic  Li- 
BRARIES (English, Gill, Graham). 


SpectAL Lipraries 
Hardy, Eric. The value of the club 
librarian. Ln. and Book World. 23 
215-216. Apr., 1934. 


Maxwell, G. W. The special librar- 
ies of Philadelphia. Special Libs. 25: 
81-87. Apr., 1934. 

Includes: ‘Commercial, 
and social libraries,” by C. N. Taylor 
“Professional libraries."’ by A. S. Cap 
well, “Libraries of the fine arts,’” by 
Deborah Morris. “Religious libraries,” 
by F. G. Lewis. ‘‘Departmental rl 
lections,” by F. H. Price. “Library 
training facilities.” 

——See also Music Lipraries. 
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Library Books Reviewed 


College Library 
Standards’ 


Ir As SYDNEY MiUTCHELL states, “the 
literature of university libraries is a 
bit thin,” the literature of college li- 
braries is even thinner. There is little 
material available to serve as a guide 
in the administration of a college li- 
brary. Miss McCrum has made a de- 
cided contribution in her study, pre- 
pared originally under the  super- 
vision of Professor Mitchell, Director 
of the School of Librarianship of the 
University of California. The author 
has been almost too modest in her se- 
lection of a title. The pamphlet is of 
value not only in presenting budgets 
but also in serving as an aid in the 
general administration of a college }i- 
brary. This publication is one that 
many librarians will want to keep 
within arm’s reach. 

Miss McCrum has in mind a college 
with about 1,000 students and most of 
her statistics are taken from the 
smaller colleges, rather than from uni- 
versities. However, most of the prin- 
ciples she mentions are applicable to 
libraries of any size. 

After the introduction and a pre- 
liminary section on the position and 
responsibilities of a college library, 
Miss McCrum considers in successive 
sections, book collection, staff, budget, 
catalog, faculty relations and_ build- 
ing. Her statement on the joint respon- 
sibility of faculty and librarians for 
the development of the book collection 
is worth careful noting. In the selec- 
tion of college library books, “faculty 
recommendations form the backbone 
of the book buying,” but “there is no 
excuse for a library that fails to buy 
one of the notable books of the year 
simply because the department cover- 
ing that branch of knowledge has hap- 
pened not to list it for purchase.’ 

Under apportionment of funds, the 
author lists only two plans although 
others might have been mentioned. 
The first calls for an informal agree- 
ment between the library and the 
several departments, with the approval 
of the library committee. The second 
calls for an apportionment by the com- 
mittee. It is difficult for the reviewer 
to see the wisdom of Miss McCrum’s 
proposal that “the head of each de- 
partment collects recommendations 
from members of his department, and 
submits them at some specified time 
in the year, usually about two months 
before school closes.”* If a new and 
valuable book in some field of know)- 
edge is published in October, why 

'McCrum, Blanche P. An Estimate of 
Standards for a College Library, Planned 
for the use of Librarians when Presenting 
Budgets to Administrative Boards. Wash- 
ington and Lee University, Lexington, Vir 
gina, 1933, 78 p. 

2 Tbid., pp. 55-56. 

3 Ibid . Pp 56, 


should the head of a department wait 
until April before submitting a request 
for the book to the librarian? Why 
should not requests be submitted as 
soon as the needs for certain books 
are ascertained? 

If Miss McCrum’'s recommendations 
on library buildings had been fol- 
lowed in the past, many tragedies 
would have been avoided. ‘In all too 
few instances has the real purpose of 
the building, if it be a library, been 
allowed to govern the entire planning 
of the structure.” The recommenda- 
tion is made that the selection of an 
architect should be made “only after 
the architect has seen the tentative 
plans and has shown a willingness to 
compromise in matters of artistic suc- 
cess, in order to provide for library 
needs.” Miss McCrum does not state 
where such an architect can be found. 
Most of us have not been especially 
successful in our search. 

There are some subjects which are 
quite properly omitted if the exact 
title of the pamphlet be taken into con- 
sideration. In the hope that Miss Me- 
Crum may some time be persuaded 
to expand her pamphlet into a manual 
on the administration of college li- 
braries, the following are some of the 
suggestions which might be considered. 

The question of the disposal of un- 
needed gifts has perplexed many col- 
lege librarians. What shall be done 
with unwanted donations: sermons 
which some alumnus wishes to bestow 
on his Alma Mater? What reply 
should be made to a prominent alum- 
nus who insists that the library can 
use twenty-five copies of his wife's 
poems? 

The author discusses the minimum 
size of the book collection but she does 
not tell us what should be the maxi- 
mum size. Is it desirable to weed out 
the book collection? If so, how? Some 
of the older college libraries, with no 
graduate schools, might easily trans- 
fer to some research institution one 
half of their collections without much 
danger that any volume would ever 
be missed. Large collections reaching 
into hundreds of thousands of volumes 
for a small college of less than 1,000 
students, with no graduate work, may 
be a hindrance to use instead of an 
advantage. This question is becoming 
acute in a number of our colleges. 

Miss McCrum’s pamphlet possesses 
no index, a defect which hinders its 
use as a manual. The title of the book 
is repeated at the top of both the even 
and odd numbered pages. If the chap- 
ter headings had been placed at the 
top of the odd numbered pages, it 
would have been easier to find ma- 
terial desired, without the necessity 
of referring continually to the table 
of contents. 

These criticisms are purely minor. 
The publication is one that should be 
read over and over again by every 
college librarian and every member of 





special 


committee, Of 


the library 
value is the introduction by Edgar f 
Shannon, Chairman of the Library 
Committee and Head of the Depart 
ment of English of 
Lee University. Not 


Washington and 
often have the 
needs for a well developed college }i 
brary for the purposes of instruction 
been as well stated as in the follow 
ing paragraph: 

“The idea that the duty of the pro 
is to assign lessons and hear 
them recited upon is being discarded, 
nor is the professor now regarded as 
only an interesting lecturer upon some 
field of knowledge, whose notes are to 
be returned to him at the time of ex 
amination. Though both these meth 
ods have certain advantages, which 
may still be successfully used at times, 
the professor is becoming increasingly 
a stimulating suggester of ideas and 
topics, which the student may profit 
ably pursue for himself. This concep- 
tion of the art of college teaching de- 
mands from the professor more exten- 
sive knowledge and more intellectual 
enthusiasm, and requires from the 
student that he learn to educate him 
self—after all the only education 
worth while. Incidentally, it helps to 
solve the constant problem of how to 
secure from the mediocre student the 
best he can do and allow the better 
endowed to progress to his fullest ca- 
pacity. To obtain satisfactory 
it is not necessary to inaugurate any 
systematic plan, which may be dith 
cult to introduce and expensive to 
operate, such as the “Honors Courses” 
at Swarthmore, the tutorial system at 
Harvard, or the preceptorial at 
Princeton. A department at any col 
lege may introduce it without blare 
of trumpets. But before much can be 
accomplished it is essential that the 
those who collaborate 
in providing the library with ade- 
quate equipment—the faculty com- 
mittee, the president, and the board of 
trustees—be alert to the changed con- 
ditions in the library that will result.” 

——CHARLES H. Brown, 
Librarian, lowa State College Library 
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librarian and 


Library Reading In 
The Primary Grades‘ 

Tue Tero “library reading” as used 
in this study is slightly confusing until 
it is translated into the more familiar 
phrase “free reading’. The author has 
gathered the material from profes 
sional writings, courses of study, and 
a questionnaire answered by 254 teach 
ers in public and private schools of 
varying and in diverse com 
munities. 

A short historical sketch shows the 
development of reading from early 


types 


* Bone C. DeWitt. A Study of Library 
Reading m tl Primary (rad Bureau of 
Publication Peacher College Columbia 
Unive ty 
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Colonial days, through the period of 
a single reader which all must master, 
to the development of a wide variety 
of reading materials in the upper 
grades (classroom libraries) and com- 
ing finally to the present development 
of story hours and free reading in the 
primary grades. 

From the three sources used for the 
material certain basic facts stand out. 
All three sources show a high percent- 
age of agreement on the objectives of 
a program of library reading; namely 
“to develop strong motives for and 
permanent interest in reading” and 
“to develop rich and varied experi- 
ence”. The courses of study and the 
professional writings, the author states, 
give little help on the details of devel- 
oping a library reading period, but 
certain conclusions may be drawn from 
the teachers’ replies: 


1. The library reading period and 
the story hour should occur daily 
in the first grade. 

. As the children acquire reading 
skills the frequency of the read- 
ing period diminishes, until it is 
used only once a week in the 
third grade. 

3. That the younger children have 
more of a desire and a need to 
share their reading experiences 
with the other children than do 
the third grade children. 

4, That the teacher should join in 
the reading experience to the ex- 
tent of making it a happy one. 

5. Remedial work should not be 
conducted during the _ library 
reading period. Faults should be 
noted by the teacher and cor- 
rected at a later time. 


N 


As to the reading materials the 
author makes a statement that has 
long been evident to librarians whose 
work brings them in close contact with 
the schools: “Twenty-one courses of 
study and seven professional publica- 
tions recommend lists of their own 
making. Many of these are not as 
comprehensive as they should be and 
show evidences of hasty compilation. 
There is not a well known reading 
list included among the recommenda- 
tions of courses of study. Furthermore, 
many of the school manuals do not re- 
fer teachers to the reading lists pub- 
lished by their local libraries.” 

The lists recommended by the author 
are all of them sources that libraries 
use constantly. The current sources 
such as the Horn Book, Herald-Trib- 
une “Books”, and Saturday Review of 
Literature are suggested. 

Because the program of library 
reading in the primary grades is new, 
Boards of Education have not yet real- 
ized the necessity of providing read- 
ing materials. The most frequently 
suggested sources for obtaining books 
are the home, the public library and 
materials made by the teacher and the 
children. 

This study will be a help to those 
teachers and also librarians working 
in areas where the idea of “free read- 
ing” during school hours has not yet 


been developed. To those already using 

this method to stimulate reading it 

will serve as a summing up of meth- 

ods and results. 

Mary R. Lucas, 

Supervisor of Young People’s Reading, 
Providence, R. 1., Public Library 





Adventures With 
Books And Libraries‘ 


ADVENTURES WITH Books AND Li- 
BRARIES is a pupil's workbook by E. E, 
Lewis, Professor of Education, Ohio 
State University, the former superin- 
tendent of schools in Flint, Michigan, 
and Rockford, Illinois, and Goldie D. 
Lesser, Teacher of English, Crest- 
view Junior High School, Columbus, 
Ohio. The authors state that the book 
is designed to aid the busy teacher 
in carrying out the real purpose of 
education—“to motivate the pupil to 
teach himself.” Although the average 
student is required to use books con- 
stantly throughout his later school 
career, the majority receive no train- 
ing. The workbook aims (1) to lead 
pupils to want to use books because of 
the pleasure and profit they gain from 
them, and (2) to enable them to find 
information for themselves with ease 
and satisfaction. 

The sixteen units deal with the 
value of books, their care, and efficient 
use of all the printed parts, including 
pictures, maps, and charts; develop- 
ment of good methods of study and 
good reading habits; four units on the 
dictionary with exercises on its use for 
spelling, pronunciation, and interpret- 
ing definitions; the arrangement of 
books in a library and the use of the 
card catalog; the use of reference 
books, particularly encyclopedias, 
handbooks of up-to-date information, 
and The Reader’s Guide. 

The material is presented in psycho- 
logically sound fashion carefully lay- 
ing necessary foundations for intelli- 
gent and appreciative use of books, 
and offering drill and information in 
the primary skills, habits, and knowl- 
edges necessary efficiently to find in- 
formation and pleasure in the books of 
a library. Emphasis is rightly placed 
on principles and the development of 
attitudes and habits, stressing the im- 
portance cf knowledge of the pattern 
of the printed parts of books and the 
best general habits of study and read- 
ing for comprehension. 

Junior high school pupils using this 
workbook, under the direction of a 
well-informed teacher, should attain 
the desirable outcomes suggested by 
the authors. Among these are: The 
acquisition, through his own activities, 
of a permanent interest and enjoy- 
ment in using books (a) for finding 
information independently, (b) for 
solving problems, and (c) for pleasure; 
Greater appreciation of books and 


1 Lewis, E. E. and Lesser, Goldie D. Ad- 
ventures With Books and Libraries; \earn- 
ing how to enjoy books, how to study, and 
how to use dictionaries, encyclopedias, Ii- 
braries, and other’ reference materials. 
American Book Company, c1934, 40¢. 192p. 


Tue Lisrary Journay 


other printed material in modern life: 
A feeling of respect for books and 4 
desire to care for them properly; 4 
fuller realization of .the functions of 
various type of libraries and parts of 
libraries; The ability to judge quickly 
the value of a book for a given pur- 
pose and to do this with the aid of 
mechanical features; The ability to 
use dictionaries skillfully; Develop. 
ment of a word consciousness or ip 
terest in words; Improvement of 
habits of work by means of proper 
preparation, attitudes toward books 
and people, and definite suggestions 
on how to study; and Appreciation of 
the importance of reading with a pur- 
pose and of increased skill in speed 
and comprehension in reading. 

In order to teach well from this 
book, the instructor must have a thor- 
ough knowledge of the peculiarities of 
printed materials and the organization 
of libraries. Pupils wil] not be able 
to answer all the questions inde- 
pendently, so the teacher must supply 
information. No. bibliographies for 
pupils or instructors are included, nor 
is there a list of sources consulted by 
the authors. Teachers who have had 
a college course in the use of the |i- 
brary or have access to a good course 
of study for teaching the use of books 
and libraries, should present the in- 
struction without difficulty. 

Librarians will find a workbook an 
economical means of training pupils 
in fundamental library techniques, al- 
though, short of frequent scheduling 
to the library of all pupils, as in the 
platoon library with the teacher-li- 
brarian in charge, it would be impos- 
sible to complete all units of this work- 
book. Aside from units on the classi- 
fication and the catalog, the teacher 
who has taken the trouble to become 
informed in the techniques of using 
books and libraries is probably the 
more logical person to be chosen to 
direct the work of the pupils, as she 
is in a position better to integrate the 
material with the curriculum and can 
more closely supervise study. 

There are inaccuracies in the book, 
although they are of less importance 
than the fact that the book develops 
an essentially true knowledge of prin- 
ciples. Such misstatements as: “‘000- 
099. General works: Books that tell 
what is in other books. For example, 
periodicals, newspapers, and encyclo- 
pedias.” (p. 148); or, “The early vol- 


umes of The Readers’ Guide were 
called Poole’s Index....He sum 
marized periodical literature up to 


1900,” are of little consequence, cor- 
rect or incorrect, to pupils twelve to 
fourteen years old. The errors in re- 
gard to the catalog card, however, are 
not so easily overlooked. The exam- 
ples are extremely unsatisfactory, re- 
producing neither the content nor the 
form of the actual catalog card. One 
Library of Congress card is correctly 
reproduced, but without cal] number, 
and the pupil is instructed to ask his 
librarian about any part of it he does 
not understand. It is to be hoped he 
will, in order that he not inherit the 
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misapprehension of the authors that 
“the publisher and the date of publi- 
cation are often given", or that “a 
brief description of the contents of the 
book, its main idea or purpose, and 
the number of volumes is sometimes 
given” (p. 162). It is desirable that 
in future printings, photographs from 
a good catalog will be substituted for 
the present crude examples, with the 
explanation that the catalog card re- 
produces the title page of the book it 
represents. 

WILMA BENNETT 
Librarian, La Porte, Ind., High School 





One Year Of The 
Tennessee Valley Authority 
A Supplemental Bibliography 


Tuis List of magazine 
supplementing the entries found in 
The Readers’ Guide, The Industrial 
Arts Index, and The Agricultural In- 
dex, should be used in conjunction 
with them: 
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Furnishing Review, 80:11, Febru- 
ary, 1934. 

Municipal System Voted by Knox- 
ville. J. T. Moutoux. Journal of 
Electric Workers & Operators, 
33:7, January, 1934. 

Muscle Shoals—A Vast Consumer 
Venture. R. M. Beard. Journal of 
Electrical Workers and Operators, 
32:309, August, 1933. 


Muscle Shoals Again. American 
Fertilizer, 79:10, December 16, 
1933, 


Muscle Shoals Development. 4 meri- 
can Fertilizer, 79:10, November 18, 
1933. 

Mutually Complementary Industry 
and Agriculture in the Tennessee 
Valley. W. R. Woolrich and J. P. 
Ferris. Conference Board Service 
Letter, 7:25-29, April 30, 1934. 

A New Chance for the Men of the 
Hills. §. Anderson, Today, 1: 
10-11, May 12, 1934. ; 

“New Deal” Breaks Ground in Ten- 
nessee Valley. Groundhog, 5; 
Number 1, pp. 6-7. 

News from Washington. P. Wooton. 
Chemical @& Metallurgical En- 
gineering, 40:492-493, September, 
1933. 


Norris Dam and Model Village 
Well Under Way. G. Wyatt. 
Toms Magazine, 6:8-9, Novem- 


ber 25, 1933. 

100 Ton Shovels Floated to Wheeler 
Dam. Construction Methods, 16:59, 
April, 1934. 

Opportunity for Sales Development 
in the Tennessee Valley. Electrical 
South, 14:49-50, May, 1934. 

Phosphoric Acid Study Is Muscle 
Shoals Plan. Oil, Paint and Drug 


Reporter, 124:17, December 25, 
1933. 

Power: Low Rates for Tennessee 
Valley Electricity. News Week, 
2:23, September 23, 1933. 


Power Policy of the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority. The Kentucky City, 
4:17-18, September, 1933. 


President Roosevelt Makes Dreams 


Come True. Millers Review @& 
Feed Forum, 97:8-9, November, 
1933. 


Progress Made on T. V. A. Projects 
Reported to Roosevelt. Electric 
Refrigeration News, 12:6, May 16, 
1934. 

Public Power Projects. The Index, 
13:199-202, November, 1933. 
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Regional Approach to the Housing 
Problem. E. S. Draper and T. B 
Augur. Law & Contemporary 
Problems, 1:168-175, March, 1934 

Regional Planning by the Federal 
Government. F. A. Gutheim. Eid) 
torial Research Reports, 2:23-39, 
July 10, 1933. 

Report of N E M A Committee on 


Ir. V. A. Merchandising le 
trical South, 14:39-40, February, 
1934. 

Reservoir of Power. D. Lee. Moun 
tain Life & Work 9:23-26, Janu 
ary, 1934. 

Rural Electrification in the South. 
G. M. Rommel. Progressive 
Farmer, 49:7, March, 1934 

Socializing the Tennessee Valley: 
Big Governmenta) Undertaking 


the Most Far-Reaching of Basic 
Changes. Savings Bank Journal, 
5-81, April, 1934. 

Ten Million Dollars for 
Appliances. L. W. Mottett. Hard 
ware Age, 133:32-34, January 4, 
1934. 

Tennessee-Fragment of a Vast Na 
tional Plan. A. E. Morgan. Jour- 

Electrical Workers and 


32 307-308, August, 


Electrical 


nal of 
Operators, 
1933. 

Tennessee 
Yale Law 
March, 1934. 

Tennessee Valley Authority Act of 
1933. Commercial & Financial 
Chronicle, 136:3791-3794, June 3, 
1933. 

T. V. A. and the Race Problem. C. 
Clayton. Opportunity, 12:111-112, 
April, 1934. 

T. V. A. Appliances Available May 
1, Says Director Lilienthal. Elec 
trical South, 14:19, April, 1934. 

Tr. V. A. Buys Power Properties in 
the Muscle Shoals-Norris Dam 
Areas. Electrical South, 14:15-16, 
February, 1934. 

Tennessee Valley Authority De- 
clares Generation and Distribu- 
tion of Power a Public Business. 
Southern Power Journal, 51:46, 
August-September, 1933. 

T. V. A. Fertilizer. Business Week, 
pp. 11-12, January 20, 1934. 

T. V. A. Makes Quick Start on 
Wheeler Dam. Construction Meth 
ods, 16:17, February, 1934. 

Tennessee Valley Authority 
a New Area of Social Planning 
A. E. Morgan. Premier Rayon Re 


Valley 
Journal, 


Authority Act 
43 :815-26, 


Opens 


view, +:6-7, December, 1933. 
I. V. A. Propaganda, Illustrates 
New Chapter of New Deal. H. 


Leech. Electric Light & Power, 
12:13-14, March, 1934. 
T. V. A. Reveals Plans for Ten 


nessee Valley Appliance Program 


Electrical South, 14:25-26, Febru 
ary, 1934. 
Ir. V. A. Seeks to Better Social In 


mnditions, E, D. Herron 
12:6, 


dustrial ¢ 
Electric Refrigeration News, 
Mav 16, 1934 
lr. V. A. Undersells Private Power 
Company. Barron's Weekly, 13:8 
November 20, 1933, 
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Tennessee Valley-Muscle Shoals De- 
velopment. J. F. Milhous. Southern 


Banker, 62:11, 22-23, January, 
1934, 
Tennessee Valley Project Land 


Planning and Housing. The Oc- 
tagon, 5:7, July, 1933. 

Tennessee Valley Regional Plan. T. 
J. Woofter. Social Forces, 12:329- 
337, March, 1934. 

Tennessee Valley Road Job Com- 
pleted in Record Time. Roads and 
Streets, 57:49-50, February, 1934. 

Tennessee’s Educational Opportu- 
nity. W. D. Cocking. The Tennes- 
see Educational Bulletin, 12:14, 
October, 1933. 

Trading Shacks for Electrified 
Homes, F, C, Kelly, Today, 1:5, 
April 28, 1934. 

Traveling Gantry Places Concrete 
for Lack at Wheeler Dam. Con- 
struction Methods, 16 :24-25, 
February, 1934, 

Uncle Sam at Muscle Shoals. H. 
Coddington. Public Ownership of 
Public Utilities, 16:30-31, Febru- 
ary, 1934. 

Utilities On the “Hot Spot”. Howell 


Wright. Public Utilities Fort- 
nightiy, 12:243-251, August 31, 
1933. 


Uncle Sam—Vacuum Cleaner Sales- 
man, Financial World, 61:11, Jan- 
vary 3, 1934. 

Valley of Opportunity. R. P. Brandt. 
Today, 6:6-7, December 9, 1933, 

What Is Happening in the Tennes- 
see Valley. L. Wray. Electrical 
Merchandising, §1:28-31, Febru- 
ary, 1934. 

What the T. Y. A. Mode)s Wil) Be, 
Electrical Merchandising, 51:46- 
49, March, 1934. 

What's Ahead of the Utilities. W. 0D. 
Mudge. Nation’s Business, 22:41- 
44, February, 1934. 

Winning of Muscle Shoals. K. D. 
McKellar, Dixie Farm @& Poultry 
Journal, 12:3, December, 1933. 

With the Army of the 
C. P. Cushing. American Legion 
Monthly, pp. 24-27, May, 1934. 

Work on T. VY, A, Project Is Pro- 
gressing. Hercules Record, pp. 3-5, 
April-May, 1934. 

Harry C. Bauer, 

Technical Librarian, Tennessee Valley 


Authority 


Tennessee. 





Internationa) Agricultura) 
Economics Bibliography 


A ComPILATION which promises to 
be a useful tool for reference librar- 
jans is the bibliography of agricul- 
tural economic literature by Dr. Sig- 
mund von Frauendorfer, librarian of 
the (nternational (nstitute of Agricul- 
ture in Rome, which is being published 
currently in Berichte tiber Landwirt- 
schaft, published by the German Min- 
istry of Agriculture, beginning with 
Volume 17, Na. 4. 

It is an ambitious piece of work in- 
tended to include pubjications in all 
languages on such subjects as fand 
settlement, agricultural credit, cooper- 


ation, insurance, marketing, prices, 
taxation, land valuation, labor, agri- 
cultural bookkeeping, agricultural his- 
tory, agricultural geography, legal 
questions connected with agriculture, 
agricultural education, and rural soci- 
ology. In addition to books, periodical 
articles are included which are origi- 
nal contributions, or which contain in- 
formation of permanent interest to the 
economist or other interested expert. 
Information of an ephemeral nature, 
such as is contained in trade or crop 
reports is excluded, Texts of laws are 
included as they are readily accessible 
in official gazettes and other sources. 

Titles are used as they appear on 
the publication, and jin the original 
Janguage in the case of German, Eng- 
lish, French, Dutch, Italian, and Span- 
ish. Titles in other languages are 
translated into German and enclosed 
in brackets unless they appear on the 
publication in another easily read lan- 
guage. 

The form of entry is that used in 
the Library of the International In- 
stitute of Agriculture in which Anglo- 
American cataloging rules prevail. 
Thus ofhcial publications appear under 
the name of the country, followed by 
that of the issuing bureau or office. 
In the case of periodical articles the 
source is given with volume, number, 
pagination, and date. Abbreviations of 
names of periodicals are used as ap- 
proved by the Internationa] Institute 
of Intellectual Cooperation and the 
Deutscher Verband Technisch-Wissen- 
schaftlicher Vereine. The bibliography 
begins with 1932 and supplements the 
material for that year supplied in the 
Bibliographische Umschau last pub- 
lished in Volume 17, no. 2 of Berichte 
iiber Landwirtschaft. 

Yhat there should be omissions of 
certain worth while books or articles 
or inclusion of less important publica- 
tions which happen to have come to 
the attention of the compiler is inevit- 
able. As the bibliography is the work 
of a human agent it contains incon- 
sistencies which will be apparent to 
the user. Nevertheless, in its present 
form it is a valuable tool for the ref- 
erence librarian in the field of agri- 
cultural economics. 

A. M. Hannay, 
Bibliographical and Reference Assist- 
ant, Library, U. 8. Bureau of Agri- 

cultural Economics 





$4,000. For 
Paris Library 


AT A MEETING of the Executive 
Board Committee of the Carnegie 
Corporation, held on March 8, the 


following resolution was adopted: 

"Resalved, That, from the balance 
available for appropriation, the sum 
of four thousand dollars (}$4,000.) be, 
and hereby is, appropriated to the 
American Library Association toward 
support of the American Library in 
Paris, previously aided under Resolu- 
tion B180.” 

The money has been sent ta the 
American Library in Paris. 





Tue Lisrary Jourx, 


Drexel School 
Of Library Science 

THE ALICE B. KROEGER Memori, 
Scholarship of the Drexel Instityy 
School of Library Science has jee; 
awarded for the year 1934-35 to Mj, 
Elizabeth Mayhew Cole, Hyattsyilj, 
Md., a graduate of Hood College 
Miss Grace M. Dowling, Philadelphia 
a graduate of Bryn Mawr College wa, 
named as alternate. 

The Drexel Institute will again 
a six weeks’ summer course in sc} 


library work, commencing July « 
ond. It will be conducted by Alice R 
Brooks, assisted by Mae Parkinson 
Webb and a competent staff. Th: 


course, designed especially to help th. 
teacher-librarian of the smaller hig: 
school, has also proved of value 
teachers in connection with their ow; 
field. The prerequisite is a college 


gree or a teaching certificate. 
University Of Illinois 
Library School 


Tue Use of public documents in {i 
braries will be stressed in the librars 


courses offered this summer by 1! 
University of Illinois. One course i: 
United States Government Publica 


tions will be given by Professor Boyd 
of the Library School faculty, author 
of United States Government Publica- 
tions; and one course in State and 
Municipal Publications will be giver 
by Miss Black, reference librarian. 
Both courses are intended for [i- 
brarians with one year of Library 
Schoo) training. 


July Book 
Club Selections 
Book-of-the-Month Club 


Years Are So Long. By Josephine 
Lawrence. Stokes. 
Matador. By Marguerite Steen. Little. 


Junior Literary Guild 


Mike, the Cat (Primary Group). By 
Creighton Peet. Loring & Mussey. 

Vanishing Wilderness (Intermediate 
Group). By F. R. LaMonte and M. 
H. Welch. Liveright. 

When the Stars Come Out (Older 
Girls). By Robert H. Baker. Vik- 
ing. 

The Ship Without a Crew (Older 
Boys). By Howard Pease. Double- 
day, 

Literary Guild 


Stars Fell On Alabama. By Car) l 
Carmer. Farrar and Rinehart. 


Religious Book Club 


The Idea of Perfection in 
Theology. By R. Newton 


(June). Oxford Univ. Press. 


Scientific Book Club 


Exploring the Upper Atmosphere. Ry 
Dorothy M. Fisk. (June), Oxford 


Univ. Press. 


Christian 


Flew. 
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June 15, 1934 


In The Library World 


Staff Arts And 
Crafts Exhibit 
LIBRARIANS 
possessing little creative ability. This 
js no doubt due to the fact that they 
are too enmeshed in routine work or 
too busy serving as custodians of the 
works ef others to make any outstand- 
ing contribution in the field of music, 
art or literature. Yet Librarians have 
at their disposal, for inspiration, all 
the great books of the past and the 
worth while books of the _ present 
written on these subjects. That Li- 
brarians cannot create was somewhat 
lisproved by the Staff Arts and Crafts 
Exhibit held recently at the San Fran- 
cisco, California, Public Library. 

The staff of the Library is organ- 
ized like most large library staffs. 
One of the objects of the organization, 
besides the professional betterment of 
its members, is to encourage their cul- 
tural and artistic talents. Just how to 
do this was a problem until the Arts 
and Crafts Exhibit was decided upon. 

Portraits, landscapes and _ still [ife 
paintings vied with fire screens, ham- 
mered copper work, and tapestries 
for first honors. Leathercraft, em- 
broidery, Weaving, jewelry and wood- 
work, all were to be seen in various 
outstanding articles, all maintaining 
a high standard of craftsmanship. 
Yhere were a surprisingly large num- 
her of exhibits with almost every 
Library branch and department rep- 
resented, 

The Exhibit was opened to the staff 
at an informal tea at which prac- 
tically the entire personne) of the 
library was present. Votes were cast, 


have been accused of 


by number only, for the favorite ex 


hibit in each group, as the articles 


had been entered anonymously, thereby 


preserving the identity of the con- 
tributor and no doubt serving as a 
factor in the spontaneous, generous 


response of the staff—another charac 

teristic typical of the self-effacing Li- 
brarian. The cash awards were taken 
from the staff fund. Sculpturing, wood 
blocking and etchings are some of the 
additional mediums promised for next 
year as already popular interest is 


demanding that the Staff Arts and 
Crafts Exhibit be an annual event 
——PAULINE Roy 
Essay Contest 
Winners Announced 
WINNERS of The New York Times 
Index essay contest, which was an- 
nounced in the March 1 issue of THE 
Linrary JourNAL, are as follows: 


First Prize—Hazel Webster Byrnes, 
librarian, State Teachers College Li 
brary, Mayville, N. D. Essay entitled: 
“The Value of The New York Times 
Index Research.” 

Second Prize—Mrs. 
Pierce, reference )ibrarian, Swathmore 
College Library, Swathmore, Pa. Es- 
say entitled: “The Value of The New 
York Times Index for Research.” 

Honorable Mention: 

Catherine Nichol, librarian, North 
High School Library, Omaha, Neb. 
Essay entitled: “Keeping Abreast of 
the New Deal.” 

Keld J]. Reynolds, librarian, South- 
ern California Junior College Library, 
Arlington, Cal, Essay entitled: “Prog- 
ress in Education.” 


for 
Catharine J. 


> 





The Staff Arts And Crafts Exhibit At The San Francisco Public Library. 


Portraits, Landscapes, Fire Screens, Hammered Copper Work, Leathercraft 


And Woodwork Proved The Creative Ability Of Librarians 








Parent Teachers 
Support Library 


FOLLOWING is a letter sent by the 
Oakland, California, Council of Par- 
ents and Teachers Association to the 
Oakland City Council: 

“The Oakland Council of 
and Teachers Associations numbering 
350 in attendance, representing 71 
P.T.A. units and 6,436 residents of 
this personally interested in the 
socia), educational and cultural oppor- 
tunities for 
respectfully 


Parents 


city 


both children and adults, 
invites the attention of 
the City Council and City Manager: 

“1. The Oakland Council of Parents 
and Teachers Associations heartily 
endorses the stand taken by both the 
National Congress of and 
Teachers, and the California State 
Congress in the matter of recogniz- 
ing the unprecedented use and useful- 
ness of libraries in these critical times, 
their service to the child and the adult 
and the community at large, and urges 
your continued sympathy and under- 
standing in the matter of adequate ap 
propriations for the maintenance and 
the development of the public library 
system of Oakland. 

“2. In the four years ending June 
30, 1933, the depression years, there 


Parents 


Was a gain in book use in our library 
$34,859, or 64.6 per 
The circulation of books for the first 
eight months of the current fiscal year 
is a further gain of more than 94,000 
over the peak record of fast year. 
Over 95,000 residents of Oakland reg- 
ularly use this library system for edu- 
cational, business, recreational and vo- 
cational purposes. 

“3. The character of the use made 
of the library during this period is far 
more signifcant than its mere quan- 
tity, startling as that has become. 

be National standards for library 
resources, service and support state 
that a minimum of $1. per capita, with 
a library of one and one-half volumes 
per capita, should produce a book cir- 
culation of seven per capita. The Oak- 
land Library with .12¢ less per capita 
than the acepted minimum, with 50 
per cent books than the stated 
normal, yet produces a 
above the seven per 
achieved when these other factors are 
normal. 

“5. We 
effect of wide reading on social condi- 
tions is a consideration generally over- 
looked in appraising the worth of Ji- 
braries, and that adequate library sup- 
port is an investment in civilization. 

“6, We respectfully urge your spe- 
cial consideration of the financial 
needs of the Oakland Library system 
as presented by the Board of Library 
Directors at the time of making up 
the City Budget and again express 
our appreciation of this important 
public institution in recent years.” 


system of cent. 


less 
circulation 
capita to be 


believe that the stabilizing 
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Places To Lunch 
Or Dine At Montreal 

English 

AMERICAN COFFEE SHOP 
1384 St. Catherine Street West 


Luncheon, .40¢; dinner, .40¢; also a 


Ja carte. 
BOWENS 


1216 Peel Street & 
erine Street West 
Popular prices. Special early lunch- 


1204 St. Cath- 


eon, .35¢. 

CHILDS 
1224 Peel Street, 488 St. Catherine 
Street West and others. Popular 
prices. 

CorFrre House 


Union Avenue below Birks 
Luncheon, .35¢: accommodation for 
large luncheons, .50¢ to .60¢ each. 


CORONERS CAFETERIA 
1205 Phillips Square 
Popular prices. 
Droury’s 
1082 Osborne Street 
Excellent; especially for men; mod- 
erate prices. 
Eaton's RESTAURANT 
677 St. Catherine Street Wese 
Excellent; 40¢ to $1. specials. 
EpINBURGH CAFE 
1620 St. Catherine Street West 


Laachkean, dinner, and tea. Lunch- 
eon, .30¢-.40¢. 


Epicurean CrLus 
1484 Sherbrooke Street West 
Serves luncheon, dinner, and tea at 
moderate prices. Good home cooking. 


Honey Dew CAceverta 
1510 St. Catherine Street West, 494 
St. Catherine Street West, and 
others. Popular prices. 

MarcGans ResvaurRaNT AND CAFETERIA 
585 St. Catherine Street West 
Economical] prices; .30¢ plate lunch- 
eon in cafeteria; also a la carte. 

Moauat Rovat Correr SHop 
Peel Street 


Popular prices, 


Murrays 
644 and 962 S¢ 
West, and others 
Popular prices, Breakfast, .30¢; tea, 
.25¢. 


Catherine Street 


OGILVYS’ RESTAURANT 
1307 St. Catherine Street West 
Excellent food; pleasant surround- 


ings. Luncheon, .S0¢: dinner, .S0¢ 
and up. 


Queens’ Dininc Room 
700 Windsor Street 
Moderate prices. 


Ritz Bar 
1228 Sherbrooke Street West 
Prices reasonable. Luncheon, .60¢. 
Scorr’s RESTAURANT 
1180 St. Catherine Street West 


Accommodation for large parties. 
Luncheon and dinner, .50¢ to .60¢. 


THE STABLE 
1562 Bishop Street 
Luncheon, .60¢; tea, .50¢. 
THE WEAVERS 
2092 University Street 
Light luncheon and tea. 
prices. 


Moderate 


Wiunpsor GRILL 
Dominion Square 
All prices. 
WINDSOR STATION 
Windsor Street 
Various prices. 
French 
Aux DELICEs 
1196 St. Catherine Street West 
Luncheon, .35¢ to .50¢; dinner, .50¢ 
to .75¢. 
CAFE Martin 
1521 Mountain Street 
Luncheon, .75¢. Twenty-five in pri- 
vate dining room, $1. per person in 
large parties. 
CHEZ ERNEST 
1500 Drummond Street 
Luncheon, .75¢; dinner, $1. Thirty- 
five in private dining room, .75¢ per 
person. 
CHEZ MAURICE 
1244 St. Catherine West 
Dinner, dancing and doar shaw. 
KERHULU AND ODIAU 
1284 St. Denis Street 
Moderate prices. 
MapeLon Cart 
1185 St. Catherine Street West 
Maderate prices. 
STIEN 
$45 Dorchester Street 
Dinner, .50¢. Excellent. 
Vics Mavrice 
1224 Stanley St. 
Dinner, dancing and floor show. 


German 


KRAUSMANNS 
1197 Phillips Place 
Luncheon, dinner, aad floor show. 
Moderate prices. 
(talian 
Roma 
1187 Osborne Street 
Moderate prices. 
Mexican 
Er. Cnyico 
1410 Metcalfe Street 
Dinner and floor show. Mexican 
dishes a la carte. Moderate prices. 


Tue Lisprary Journ, 


Russian 

SAMOVAR 
1422 Peel Street 
Luncheon, tea, 


show. 
Various prices, 40¢ and up. 


dinner, and fig 


Library To Be 
Albert Memorial 


AT THE request of 
the proposal for a national monumen 
to the late King Albert was altered 
according to the Herald-Tribun 

May 29. The monument now decided 
upon will be a great national library 


in Brussels. 
Nationa) Library 
Being Remodeled 


King Leopo 


THE READING ROOMS of the French 
National Library, one of the riches 
documentary storehouses of the world 


have reopened after the first reor- 


ganization in seventy years, according 


to the New York Times of May 2%. 
For many years the staff of the Na 


tional Library has been faced with an 


ever-increasing problem of conge 
tion. On the one hand the numbers of 
readers and of students, researc/ 
workers and savants who come fron 
the world over to study in the library 
have been steadily augmenting, and 
at the same time the quantities 
books and printed matter arriving fo 
deposit have been fast outrunning the 
storage possibilities. When he came 
into ofhee three years ago Julian 
Cain, the librarian, undertook — the 
plan of reorganization which is now 
being carried out. The solution found 
has been temporary, for it is admitted 
that the only permanent one will be 
a new building. The present building 
is being reorganized and_ enlarge) 
and at the same time one section of 
the library's services is being trans 
ferred to an annex at Versailles. 

The first step has now been accon 
plished. One wing of the library 
building has been completely modern 
ized. In this wing have been place! 
galleries with electric conveyors ani 
elevators, telephones and catalogs a! 
lowing the rapid transmission of ré 
quests for books and their delivers 
formerly carried out by pages wh 
were obliged to walk kilometers in 
search for a book. In the main read 
ing room additional space has beet 
created by the removal of the cata 
logs. which have been placed in 
well-lighted, spacious basemen} 
where is also an information depart 
ment much appreciated by foreign 
readers, with attendants speaking 
English and other languages. The ad- 
ministration and reception rooms have 
also been remodeled. : 

The next stage of reorganization 
will be the addition of several stories 
to the main storage part of the build 
ing. Yhis work will be carried out 
throughout the rest of the year with 
out interruption of the librarys 
services, 
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June 15, 1934 


Concerning Library 
‘ me 
School Training 
RECOMMENDATIONS 
brary schoo) training based upon a 
study made by the Committee on Study 
of Library School Training, A. L. A. 
junior Members Round ‘Table: 

~ ScHoo. As A Wao re: That enroll- 


concerning | li- 


ment be planned to prevent an over 
librarians. That directors 
obtain from alumni suggestions for 
improving the curriculum. ‘That 
greater development of initiative in 
students be fostered. That much 
greater stress be placed upon broad 
principles of library work, with con- 
siderably less importance attached to 
technical details. 

SrubDENT REQUIREMENTS: Greater 
emphasis upon a broad cultural back- 
ground embracing literature, history, 
sociology, psychology, and __ possibly 
some form of specialization; one 
month’s (preferably more) experience ; 
greater emphasis upon superior intel- 
Jectua) ability, and the qualities of 
adaptability, interest in people, books 
and current events, humor, accuracy 
and initiative, to be determined 
through personal interviews supple- 
mented by recommendations of previ- 
ous teachers and library employers. 

FACULTY REQUIREMENTS: Varied ex- 
perience and study to a greater de- 
gree, so that their teaching may be on 
a broader plane. 

Courses: That introductory “Cata- 
loging and Classification” stress the 
broad principles, leaving the maximum 
of technica) details to the more spe- 
cialized courses; that “Reference” be 
develaped to emphasize principles, 
and to allow more freedom of thought 
and action; that the stress laid on de- 
tai) be greatly reduced in the “Bibli- 
ography” course; that “Administra- 
tion” be developed so as to link a)) the 
courses in a unified whole. That more 
optional courses be offered, with a 
greater opportunity for specialization 
in business, university school, and spe- 
cial libraries; that the following 
courses, be optional: Children’s Work, 
School Libraries, Bibliography, His- 
tory af Boaks and Printing, Teaching 
the Use of Libraries, Story-Telling, 
Government Documents, Acquisition 
and Care of Ephemeras Material, and 
the second semester of Cataloging and 
Classification, Book Selection and Ret- 


erence. 


supply of 





Heven T. ZeEiGver, 
Lois BaiLey, 
MILpRED CLAPP CHAMBERLIN, 


Chairman 


Library School Training As Seen By 
Recent Graduates 

Nearly three years ago, the younger 
members of the library profession or 
ganized an independent group. One 
of the foremost matters which led to 
its formation and held its members to- 
gether as a homogenous unit, was the 
wholehearted feeling concerning the 
prevailing methods of library school 
training. As most of those concerned 
were recently graduated, they had 


very clear and decided opinions on 
both sides of the subject. At the first 
meeting of the group at the American 
Library Association Convention in 
New Haven in 1931, much discussion 
took place with the result that a per- 
manent committee was formed to 
undertake a broad impartial study of 
the whole matter. 

The first year’s study took the form 
of an informal correspondence with a 
great many young graduates—per- 
sonal acquaintances of the members of 
the committee, suggestions from other 
members of the group, and a)) those 
whose attention was brought directly 
to the committee. Such contacts cov 
ered the following fifteen schools: 


Carnegie Library School, Pittsburgh. 

College of St. Catherine. 

Columbia University. 

Drexel Institute. 

Emory University. 

New Jersey College for Women. 

Pratt Institute. 

Simmons College. 

Syracuse University. 

University of California. 

University of Illinois. 

University of Michigan. 

University of Washington. 

University of Wisconsin. 

Western Reserve University. 

The results of this informal corre 
spondence brought out several very 
definite facts. The comments showed 
recognition of present merits of Ji 
brary school training to be: 

A. The provision for an a)) around 
knowledge of library technique, 
recognized in filling positions. 
B. The opportunity for experience 
with actual library problems in 
practice work and for making valu- 
able outside contacts through re- 
quired attendance at library meet- 
ings, ete. 

C. The use of placement 

not otherwise available. 


The consensus of opinion showed 
the most obvious changes needed to be: 


facilities 


A. More 
dents. 

B. A better proportion of time as- 
signments for specific courses and a 
more flexible adjustment of the cur 
riculum to the wider range of ji- 
brary activities. 

C. A recognition and development 
of favorable conditions for special 
ization in many fields. 


careful selection of stu 


The results of this first year’s study 
were discussed in 1932 at the New 
Orleans Convention. Because of the 
very evident interest and dissatisfac 
tion with prevailing conditions, it was 
voted by the group to continue the 
study on a much more inclusive basis 
The study had shown (hat serious at 
tention had been given the subject by 
a number of inte)ligent, thoughtful 
graduates. It was decided that addi 
tional opinions on a more inclusive 
scale should be obtained, however, be 
fore making 
the individual Vbrary 


concrete suggestions to 


schools, or to 
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the Association of American Library 
Schools, or the ALLA. Board of Edu 
cation for Cibrartanship—the mast 
ettective outlets for anv constructive 
changes which might be advocated 
A set of questions, designed to af 
ford freedom of expression on definite 
points was sent to a selected list of 
graduates of 1928, 1930, 1931, and 
1932. Vhe majority were sent to the 
last two classes. Because of the obvi 
ous impossibility to circularize all 
graduates, the selection was based 
upon suggestions made by the direc- 
tor of each school, and by the othcers 
of each class. Thus, an impartial 
selection was made leaning 
toward student, nor faculty 
At the same time through the coopera 
tion of editors of Tue Liprary Jour 
wat and A. L. A. Bulletin, the ques- 
tions appeared in their columns. Thus 
it reached al) those professionally 


active. 


neither 
opinion 


Fine cooperation was received from 
library school directors. It emphasized 
the interest and willingness they had 
for adapting their curriculum to meet 
current needs. 

Che set of questions follows: 


1. From your experience as a fellow 
student, what qualifications in edu- 
cation, training and temperament 
should library students possess for 
progressive class work? How should 
the aptitude of a prospective library 
school student be determined ? 

2. In your library school, what quali 
ties in the faculty were most con 
spicuous, and in what way did their 
experience affect their teaching ? 

3. In what way could your library 
course be described for the relative 
stress laid upon broad _ principles, 
technical detail, the relation of de 
tails to library work as a whole, 
quality or quantity of work, develop 
ment of initiative, o1 
tradition? 

4. How does question 3 apply to spe 
cific courses: Cataloging and Classi- 
fication, Reference, Bibliography, 
Administration, Book Selection ? 

5. What courses were optional? 
Which ones do you consider 
unnecessary ? 

6. Did your practice work satistac- 
torily supplement your library train 


adherence to 


were 


ing ? 

7. In a questionnaire for library 
school directors on their develop 
ment of library school trang, 


what questions would you like to 
see tacluded ? 
A brief summary of these replies 


showing the most typical reactions ap 
peared in THe Lisrary JourNAL tor 
Judy, 19332 In summarizing them cer- 
tain recommendations have been drawn 
up. [t ts hoped that these recommenda 
tions will help in some degree to pro 
better understanding between 
Mirectors and students, and develop a 
mare practical school for future i 


brarians. 


duce a 


1’ \Merit ind = Weaknesse of Library 
School Training” a eon ) re t grad 
wate Lav four 2 ) Tu 1943 
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Pamphlet Problem 
In Libraries 
LirerATURE in pamphlet form plays 


such an important part in the modern 
library, particularly the special li- 
brary, that the question of preserving 
it has become a problem to many li- 
brarians. The methods of treatment 
are so many and varied, that it is a 
dithcult task to decide which is the 
absolute best for any particular [i- 
brary. 

Usually pamphlets are cataloged in 
approximately the same manner as 
books except that, in libraries where 
periodicals and their reprints are even 
more important than textbooks, some- 
times a separate cabinet is provided. 
The pamphlets vary in size from small 
newspaper cuttings to large folios, 
and their accommodation is one of the 
first problems to be considered. In 
some libraries they are filed in large 
cabinets according to subjects and are 
guided by cards as in an ordinary 
card catalog. This method is not uni- 
versally adopted owing to the constant 
expansion of the literature demanding 


ew cabinets, which are expensive. 
Another method is that of keeping 


which is widely used 
alternative to the system just 
Excellent boxes of various 


them in boxes, 


as an 
mentioned. 
sizes are supplied for the purpose by 
The 
the 


arrangement of the 
boxes is the next 


several firms. 
pamphlets in 
consideration. 

When a library 
very small collection, 
placed according to subject, in box 
which is housed with the books on the 
same subject, the box as a whole, being 
treated as a book, but where a larger 
collection exists there is a great advan- 
tage in keeping the pamphlets together. 
One method of arranging the boxes is 
to number them, making certain num- 
subjects, and 
number 


only a 
often 


possesses 
they are 


bers stand for certain 
giving the pamphlet another 
according to its position in the box, 
Another, label the box with the 
name of the subject, followed by num- 
letters if necessary, to 
Thus: 


is to 


bers fur- 


ther 


and 
subdivide. 
Carpentry. Carpentry. Ere. 
LA 1.B 

These are very simple to understand 
and to operate, but are, perhaps, 
rather primitive, and probably the best 
method is to classify the 
if they were books. Any 
be used, but it would be advantageous 


pamphlets as 
scheme may 


to use the same system as employed 
for the books, if they are classified. 
The pamphlets are stil) stored in 


are labelled in the identi- 
cal manner, but space must be allowed 
for If the entries for books 
and reprints are mixed in the catalog, 
an indication of the fact that the 
article is in pamphlet form should be 
made, perhaps by placing the letter 
“P” before or after the classification 
number. 

The pamphlets should be classified 
as minutely as possible, for a single 
article is much easier to place in the 


boxes, which 


expansion. 








schedule than a composite book, and 
if the Classification Décimale of the 
Institute International de Bibliographie 
is used, full use can be made of all the 
signs. The relationship sign is particu- 
larly useful and it can be used to sepa- 
rate the pamphlets when they are filed 
and, also, if a duplicate is received, 
the number can be reversed and a copy 
filed under each heading. After filing 
under the classification number the 
tracts can either be filed chronologi- 
cally, or a)phabetica))y according to 
authors and titles. The Concilium 
Bibliographicum, Zurich, cards follow 
the former method, but it is purely a 
matter of choice. 

When the pamphlets are put into 
the boxes there is almost certain to be 
a proportion which is too large for 
the average size box, and these wi)) 
have to be filed in folio boxes apart 
from the orthodox system. Once more 
the fact will have to be recorded in 
the catalog, perhaps by the addition of 
the Jetter “F" to the classifeation num- 
ber. 

Small typed labels are convenient to 
the front of the but, 

method is used, labels 


boxes 
the 


gum to 
whatever 


should be easily removable as constant 
expansion is inevitable. One excellent 
example, is to place at the top of the 
label the numbers included in the box, 
and underneath the subjects repre- 


sented by the numbers, eg.! 


590-599 
ZOOLOGY 


Physiologic zoology. 
Invertebrates. 


Protozoa. 


Mollusks. Etc. 
Also it is quite reasonable to refer 
to other boxes, when a subject occurs 


For instance 


places in 


than one place. 
“Tea” appears in nine 
Dewey's Relative Index 
ences can be made on the 
linking them up, much materi al, which 
otherwise might be rlooke will 
be made available. Another “ae by 
which subjects may be )inked up to a 
certain extent, is to place a plain sheet 
of paper under related subjects, giv- 
ing author, title, and date, and refer- 
ring to the actual pamphlet. 


in more 


and, if refer- 
boxes thus 


ove 


In some Jibraries, pamphlets are 
bound together to form a volume, 
either a collection of articles by the 


the same 


same author or on subject, 
but if they are minutely classified, this 
will not be possible, as naturally the 
sequence will be interrupted 


obsolete 
they are particu- 
larly in from 
the common complaint of lack of space, 
as pamphlet boxes take up a great 
deal of room and rapidly accumulate. 
Also, knowledge 
at such a speed that it is only the cur- 
articles that are of any use, hav- 
previous publications. 


When pamphlets become 


sometimes disc a rded, 
libraries which suffer 


scientific progresses 


rent 
ing superseded 


However, the latter may be required, 








Tue Lisrary Journay 


if only for reference or the historica| 
point of view, and if discarding ha 
to be resorted to, great care should }.» 
taken when so doing. A librarian ca; 
not be expected to be an expert ; 
every subject, and he can only weed 
out what his trained eye considers 1 
be worthless. 

A few scientific journals such as the 
Transactions of the Optical Societ 
and the Journal of Physiology clas 
the papers contained in each part and 
place the classification number on the 
reprints. Furthermore, they 
sheets of paper bearing the classiticg 
tion number, author, title and other 
particulars, so that they may be cy 
up, pasted on cards, and filed like the 
Concilium Bibliographicum cards ¢ 
form author and subject catalogs. This 
is a very he)pfu) idea, and it is hopes 
that it will become more widely used 

It is immaterial which method 
used for the filing and preservation of 
pamphlets, but it should be such that 
it will enable them to be expanded 
filed and found easily. A classified 
system serving these ends is very suit- 
able for the purpose and, if the 
in the library are classified, confusi 
can be avoided by extending the san 
system to the pamphlets. 


Joun L. 
College Library, London 








issue thir 


books 





THoRNT 
University 


Gift Of 


German Books 

Tue Mary Reeo Library of the Uni- 
versity of Denver has just been pre- 
sented with 2500 volumes of Germ 
books by Miss Louise Humburg. Y) 
collection was made by her fathe 
Charles Humburg, who died recent!) 
It comprises, for the most part, his 
tories, geographies, bound periodicals 
and numerous memoirs of such Ger- 
man notables as Ludendorff and Von 
Hindenburg. It was Mr, Humburg’s 
wish that his fine library shou)d )e 
placed at the disposal of young stu 
dents of Denver and Colorado. 


Free 


an 


A CENTURY OF Procress 1934 
World’s Fair posters and other lite: 


ture, including descriptive folders, {! 
page rotogravure tabloid, map of 
Fairgrounds, story about 1934 Fin 
Arts Exhibition, data on cost ot sce 
ing the Fair, a list of books about 


Chicago and the Fair, and other 
terial, will be sent free to librarians 


upon request to Harold H, Laskey, 
69 Bellevue Place, Chicago. 


Free For 
Transportation 








Tue Minutes of the Common Count 
cil of the City of New York 1784 to 
1831, a set of nineteen volumes W 


an index in two volumes, are st! 
available from the Municipal Rete! 


: | 
ence Library, 2230 Municipal Bu Id 


ing, New York, N. Y., for the cost of 
transportation. Any library interested 
in a set may communicate with Miss 
Rankin, librarian. 
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JUNE 


The Open Round 


A Reply To 
Mr. Ditzion’s Article’ 


ix THE course of the article, “Book 
acy Media and The Book Re- 
view Digest’, in THE LIBRARY JouR- 
wat for May 15, Mr. Ditzion raises 
several questions which invite reply. 

The first comment suggested by his 
study is that he seems to have used 
[he Digest as an instrument for a 
special research problem rather than 
for the purpose it is intended to serve 
—an aid to the evaluation of books 
for reading or library purchase. Find- 
ing that this instrument did not yield 
all the materia) he sought in the pur- 
suit of his study he criticises its “limi- 
tations.” Again, it is plain that an 
annual cumulation of The Digest, with 
its more complete compilation, would 
have afforded a fairer basis for his 
analysis than the two six-months’ 
cumulations which he chose to use. 

Mr. Ditzion notes the absence from 
The Digest of certain reviews in spe- 
cialized journals. If he had carried 
his investigation further, he would 
have discovered the reason for their 
absence. Surely his experience in a 
periodical department must have 
shown him that reviews in some of 
the more scholarly and _ specialized 
ournals are noticeably late in appear- 
ing. A review which comes out 4 
year after the publication of the book 
is stil] usable in The Digest, since we 
continue for at least one year co)ject- 
ng additional reviews for books al- 
ready entered. These appear in the 
cumulated numbers of The Digest. 
Indeed, our practice of re-entering in 
the six months’ or the annual cumula- 
tion some important books of the pre- 
vious year makes it possible to cover 
a range of eighteen months or even 
two years of the book’s review period. 
[t is manifestly impossible, however, 


to keep this process up indefinitely. 
The re-entry of the book year after 
vear would be confusing, cost)y and 


space-consuming, when it has passed 
the period of current interest and 
space belongs to new entrants. 

An examination of some recent num- 
bers of certain quarterhies on our list 
is revealing as to the relation of re- 
view date to date of the book’s pub- 
lication. The American Journal of 
Psychology for January, 1934, contains 
seven reviews of 1933 books, sixteen 
ft 1932, twelve of 1931, and three of 
1930, The issue for July, 1933, con- 
tains no reviews of 1933 books, twenty- 
two of 1932, eighteen of 1931, and 
Sa of 1930. The English Histori- 

Review for July, 1933 contains one 
review of a 1933 book, twenty-one of 
1932, eleven of 1931, three of 1930, 
ind three of 1929. The April, 1934, 
number includes among the books re 
viewed 7 





one published in 192 The 
1 Ditz zion, Sidney. “Book Reviewing Media 
{ The Book Review Dige Lin. Jour. 
1:425-426, May 15, 1934, 





This Department is open for 
discussion on all library affairs 





American Historical Review for Octo- 
ber, 1933, contains twenty-four re- 
views of 1933 books, forty-seven of 
1932, and six of 1931. The 
Anthropologist for January, 1933, con- 
tains fourteen reviews of 1932 books, 
ten of 1931, and two of 1930. No 
criticism of these valuable journals is 


American 


implied. The figures are given simpy 
to illustrate our point. It is regrettable, 
but unavoidable, that many reviews 
from such authoritative sources are 
not available for The Digest. 

The reviewing of scientific books is, 
for The Digest’s purposes, especially 
unsatisfactory, Several journals recom- 
mended for our list, and added some 
years ago, have yielded surprisingly 
little material, either because of the 
lateness of the reviews or the fact that 
they contain nothing adapted to quota- 
tion. Genera) reviewing media \ike 
The London Times Literary Supple- 
ment or The New York Times pro- 
vide a more fruitful source, especially 
for the type of scientific book that falls 
within the scope of The Digest, which 
has never claimed to cover fields of 
knowledge belonging wholly to the 
specialist. 

One more point needs explaining. 
Since tt is necessary to make some 
limitation of the number of books 
entered in The Digest, the line has 
been drawn to inc\ude only those books 
that have received at least two re- 
views. However, we have frequently 
given an entry in the A.L.A. Booklist 
the weight of a review and included 
the book on the strength of this refer- 
ence and one review. 

Marion A, Knicut, 
Rook Review Digest 





Editar, 


A Story Of 
Missing Chapters 

In 1908, Charles Scribner's Sons, 
pubjished Arthur Train's True Sto- 
ries of Crime. \t carried thirteen chap- 
ters, as is well known to all librarians, 
then later, January 11, 1924, I picked 
up a copy of True Stories of Cele- 
brated Crimes, and found it a copy of 
the above work bearing the imprint 
of McKinley Stone and Mackenzie, 
same copyright date by But 
the later copy lacked these two chap- 
ters of the original work, Chapter tive 
“Confidence Men Abroad,” and Chap- 
‘er eleven “Downfall of a Criminal 
Lawver” (Abe Hummell). In going 
over my books, I came across this set, 
and wondered. So I 
and received the following reply: 

“We asking about 
the two Stories of 


Scribner. 


wrote Scribner's, 


your letter 
True 


have 
editions of 
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Table 


Arthur Train. The book 
which has thirteen stories in it is the 
original trade edition. The one with 
eleven stories, belongs in a set of Mr. 
(rain’s books called ‘District 
Series’. 


Crime, by 


Attornies 
In making up this set we found 
it necessary to omit two stories, be- 
of the of the book, ‘sel the 
low price of the set as it is sold.” 

So ] 
bit of 
others. 


cause size 


am now passing on this sma} 
information for the benefit of 


- G. E. Wire 


Combined 
Book Exhibit 

We Are planning a very 
Combined Book Exhibit for the 
treal Conference. It has 
ganized somewhat along the lines of 
that of last year, but it wi)) include 
only the recent books of about twenty- 
five leading publishers. The arrange: 


attractive 


Mon- 


been or- 


ment will be an orderly one—by 
Dewey Decimal classification, of 
course. 

Two special exhibits, as follows, 


will be at the Combined Book Exhibit: 


(1) A painstakingly accurate mode) of 


H. M. S. ent constructed by 
Commander FE. C. Tufnell of the Roval 
Navy from ancient Admiralty ree 


ords, recently acquired from England 


by Little, 
on the Bounty by 


Brown, pub)ishers of Mutiny 
Charles Nordhott 


and James Hall: and (2) In con- 
nection with Mork of Art by Sinclair 
Lewis, an unusual exhibit of how an 
author actually works, prepared by 
Doubleday, Doran. 
——TnHomas J, MclLauenun, 
The Bookmobile 
Please, Send 


In Quotations 


LITTLE, Brown & Company, pub- 
lishers of Bartlett's Familiar Quota- 
tions, are planning to publish a new 


edition, the Eleventh, completely re- 
vised and enlarged, in 1936. Few hooks 
in this country have attained the 
tation or sales which this hook has en- 
75 years, 


with the ex- 


repu 
joyed for more than and no 
other book of reference 
ception of Webster’s Dictionary has 
continued to hold first place in its field 
for so Jong. Librarians who wish to 
suggest the inclusion of a favorite quo- 
tation are invited by the publishers to 


write to: Editor, Bartlett’s Familiar 
Quotations, Little, Brown & Company, 
34. Beacon Street, Boston, Massachu 
setts. 


Copies OF the list, “Scholarships, 
Loan Funds Open to 
Librarians,’ is obtainable from. the 
American Library Association, 520 N 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill 


Fellow ships and 
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Among Librarians 


Necrology 

DororHy S. SLocuM, Drexel ‘29, li- 
brarian of the Utica Free Academy, 
Utica, N. Y., died early in May, 1934. 


Appointments 


AniTA ANNAND, Western Reserve 
33, is assistant children’s librarian in 
the Cleveland, Ohio, Public Library. 

ANN Aronovitz, Western Reserve 
'33, is assistant children’s librarian in 
the Cleveland, Ohio, Public Library. 

Grace M. ATHERTON, Wisconsin 33, 
Was appointed an assistant at the 
Janesville, Wis., Public Library, on 
March 24. 

HeLeN BEETHAM, Simmons °33, has 
been appointed librarian of the Lesley 

School in Cambridge, Mass., for the 
year 1934-35. 

KATHERINE BUHRMAN, Illinois ’29, 
has recently been appointed reference 
assistant at the Illinois State Historical 
Library, Springfield, Ill. 

BEATRICE M. CHACE, 34, 
has accepted the position of librarian 
of the High School at Hudson, New 

York. 

ADELINE CooKE, Wisconsin ’23, has 
been engaged to teach in the summer 
session of the University of Washing- 
ton Library School, Seattle; her classes 
einclude Cataloging and Classifications 
for the beginners in the courses for 
high school teachers, and Administra- 
tion of School Libraries for the second 
term group. 

Miniprep H. Crew, Wisconsin ‘29, 
has accepted a permanent position on 
the staff at A. L. A. Headquarters, 
her assignment being in the Book 
Selection Department. 

MARGARET DAILEY, Drexel 732, is li- 


Simmons 


brarian of the Ambler, Pa., Public 
Library. 
Mary Dissrow, Wisconsin '31, has 


returned to her position on the staff 
of the Omaha Public Library, follow- 
ing a leave of absence since last sum- 
mer, due to budget reductions. 

Rupy EGpert, Washington 
now assistant cataloger in the Univer- 
sity of Washington Library. 

IsaneLLe W. Enreikin, Drexel °30, 
was appointed librarian of the Upper 


“a4. ‘ts 


Darby Free Public Library, Upper 
Darby, Pa., last March. 

ELIZABETH FIsHerR, Drexel °30, is 
now assistant librarian in the South- 
western College Library, Memphis, 
Tenn. 


ELINOR JEAN FRANCIS, Wisconsin °33, 
was recently elected librarian of the 
Red Oak, lowa, Public Library. 

Mrs. Peccy Hupson GaAskINs, River- 
side '26, has been appointed assistant 
librarian of the Oroville, Calif., Pub 
lic Library. 


Jewer C. Harpkopr, Wisconsin °33, 

has joined the staff at A. L. A. Head- 
quarters, and is working in the Mem- 
bership Department. 
“ KarHieen Heaprick, Riverside °33, 
assistant librarian of the Oroville, 
Calif., Public Library, was married to 
William B. Mumper on March 3, 1934. 
Mr. and Mrs. Mumper are now living 
in Sacramento. 

PEARL J. HELLER, Wisconsin °33, has 
been appointed librarian of the Peck- 
ham Junior High School, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

DororHy IpE, Riverside °33, an as- 
sistant in the Riverside, Calif., Public 
Library, was married to Robert S. 
Clark. Their home is at 3130 Hamil- 
ton Way, Los Angeles. 

HELEN JANSKY, Wisconsin °33, was 
elected assistant in charge of the young 
people's or high school room, at the 
Kewanee, IIl., Public Library. Her 
work, which is chiefly reference, began 
on March 26. 

Mary BENN JOHNSON, Drexel °31, is 
cataloging the library of the Presby- 
terian Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa. 

HELENA LUKENS, Wisconsin ’28, ac- 
cepted the position of librarian of the 
Frederic Cook Morehouse Memorial 
Library, Milwaukee, on February 12. 
She had previously organized the li- 
brary established in memory of the 
editor of The Living Church and 
founder of the Morehouse Publishing 
Company. 

ELIZABETH C. MADDEN, Simmons '29, 
formerly connected with the American 
Library in Paris, has recently accepted 
a position with St. Anthony's Guild, 
her work including cataloging, transla- 
tion and foreign correspondence. 

ALIcE E, Morris, Simmons °34, has 
accepted the position of librarian of a 
private school in Shanghai, China. 

Mitprep OLEsoN, Washington °29, 
has been appointed acting librarian in 
the Ellenburg, Wash., Public Library. 

MARIAN HARTMAN PENTZ (Mrs. 
Mervin Pentz), Drexel °31, is assistant 
in the Catalog Department of Johns 
Hopkins University Library, Balti- 
more, Md. 

DororHy RANDOLPH, Drexel ’27, has 
been appointed readers’ adviser of the 
State Library, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Cuartes E. Rusu, libra- 
rian, Yale University has 
been elected a member of the Board 
of Trustees, Connecticut College for 
Women, to fill the unexpired term of 
the late George S. Palmer. His term 
will end July 1, 1938. 

HILDEGARDE Simpson, Drexel °29, is 
now librarian of the United States 
Veterans’ Hospital, Sheridan, Wyo. 

MAMIE SLEETER, Western Reserve 
33, is remaking the catalog of the 
Nichols Library, Napierville, Illinois. 
It was damaged, due to fire in the li- 
brary. 
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E_LeN THeurer, Michigan ‘32, h3. 
been promoted from senior assistay; 
in the Circulation Department to 4. 
sistant in charge of the corridor de 
University of Michigan Library. 

MARGARET THOMAS, Emory "32, ha 
been appointed cataloger of the W, 
ker County Library, Jasper, Alabama 

Vircinta Trppats, Michigan ‘7 
who has been assisting in the Dentg 
Library Demonstration at the Un 
versity of Michigan, has returned ¢ 
her former position as General Sery 


ice assistant in the University 





Michigan Library. 
MARJORIE ‘TROTTER, Simmons ‘29 
has been appointed to organize th 
library of the Virginia Historical So 
ciety at Richmond, Va. 
ELEANOR B. WaAzz, 
has been appointed librarian of th 
High School at Pontiac, Mich. 


Michigan 


EuGENE WILLGING, Michigan ‘32 
who was an assistant in the Library 
of the Catholic University of America 
last year, is now librarian of 
Thomas College, Scranton, Pa. 

RuTH J. Witsey, Riverside °30, unti 
recently assistant librarian of the On 
tario, Calif., Public Library, was mar 
ried on March 16 to Richard H. Me 
LeRoy. Their address is 2664 Main 
St., Riverside, Calif. 

MARIE YOUNG, Western Reserve ‘31 
is an assistant at the E. 131 St. Branch 
of the Cleveland, Ohio, Public Library 


Marriages 


Mary F. ABELE, Michigan ‘30, was 
married to James N. Teets at Sag 
inaw, Mich., on September 30, 1933 
They are now living at Sandusky 
Ohio. 

PHOEBE Bone, Michigan °30, ani 
Major Townsend Bell 
at Crowley, La., on August 12, 1933 
They are living at Beaumont 
Texas. 


were married 


now 


Mary M. Boy tes, Riverside '33 and 
Red Suverkrup were married in No 
vember, 1933. They reside at 463! 
Marmion Way, Riverside, Calif. 

AGATHA Deaver, Emory ‘29 and 
James Thomas Bradley were married 
in October, 1933. Mr. and Mrs. Brad 
ley are living at Bay Minette, Ala 
bama. 

EUGENIA DouGuti£, Emory °33, and 
James Knight Jones were married 1! 


October 1933. They are living in 
Columbus, Ga. 
KATHERINE A. DoyYLE was married 


on May 5 to Jackson E. Towne. Mrs 
Towne has been periodical librariat 
at the University of Illinois. Mr: 
Towne is librarian of Michigan State 
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College. They will reside at the Dean 
Apartments, 427 Grove Street, East 
Lansing, Mich. 

LILLIAN GREGG, Western Reserve '29, 
was married to Mr. Paul S. Moore, on 
Monday, May 14, in Buffalo, N. Y. 

Nettie Burton Harp, Emory ‘30, 
was married to Robert Leighton Bate- 
man in December, 1933. 

ROBERTA KIRKSEY Hays, Emory ‘29 
and Thomas Lowndes of Atlanta, Ga., 
were married in December, 1933. 

Evinor R. Ho us, Wisconsin °33, 
was married on July 3, 1933 to An- 
thony H. G, Field. Their address is 
Brookline St., Needham, Mass. 

Ray KNIGHT, Emory ’30, and George 
Colquitt Dean were married in Feb- 
ruary, 1934. They are living in Col- 
lege Park, Ga. 

[RENE LYNN, Emory 733, and W. 
E. Mustard were married in Decem- 
ber, 1933, and are living in Mechan- 
icsburg, Va. 

RutH A. McFappen, Columbia °30, 
is now Mrs. Stanley Colona and is liv- 
ing in Penns Grove, N. J. 

Lucy MILLENDER, Emory °30, was 
married recently to Edwin Bjorkman 
of Asheville, N. C. 

LuciLLE OLDHAM, Michigan °33 and 
Jack D. Hogan were married Septem- 
ber 9, 1933. They reside at 1008 Oak- 
land Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

VeLMA Rosinson, Western Reserve 
‘31, is now Mrs, C. Dana Lamb. 

Frances Sackett, Michigan 30 was 
married to Walter Patton last year. 

LeonILpA I. SANSONE, Columbia ’28, 
was married to Frank Gervasi on 
December 23, 1933. 

RUTH K. SPRINGLE, Riverside ’33, an 
assistant in the El Centro, Calif., Pub- 
lic Library, was married to George R. 
Handshy on March 22, 1934. Mr. and 
Mrs. Handshy reside at 50 West Sth 
St., Watsonville, Calif. 

MARGARET ‘TRAvis, Michigan °31, 
was married to Harold Armstrong in 
June 1933. They are now living at 
Highland, Mich. 

EsTHER WaAcKER, Michigan ‘30 and 
Sidney B. Berger were maried Feb- 
ruary 24, 1934. They live at Palmetto 
Hotel, Detroit. 

Mary Bevcce Wuirten, Michigan '32 
and Ernest Espelie, Michigan °32, 
were married on September 11, 1933. 
They are now living at 416 South 


Fifth Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Columbia Honors 
Library Veteran 


Freperic W. Erp, who will retire 
on July 1 after fifty years of service 
in the Columbia University Library, 
was honored recently at a ceremony 
in the library at which Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler, president of Colum- 
bia, presented him with a_ book of 
more than 200 letters of appreciation 
from university trustees, faculty and 


staff members. Mr. Erb, who has been 
supervisor of the loan division and 
assistant librarian for twenty-nine 
years, received a silver coffee 
ice. The book, bound in blue levant 
leather and hand tooled in gold, in- 
cludes letters from Dr, Livingston 
Farrand, president of Cornell Univer- 
sity; James Thayer Gerald, librarian 


of Princeton 


serv- 


University; Frederic C. 
Hicks, librarian of Yale Law School, 
and many others prominent in educa- 
tion. 


Hungarian Government 
Decorates Librarian 
THe Huncartan Red Cross Medal 


of Merit was conferred on Miss Au- 
gusta Markowitz, librarian of the 





Augusta Markowitz 


Woodstock Branch of the New York 


Public Library, by His Serene High- 
ness, the Regent of Hungary, through 
Mr. George de Ghika, Royal Hun- 
garian Consul General, on May 25 at 
a reception held at the Hungarian- 
American Society in the R-K-O Build- 
ing, Rockefeller Center, New York. 
This is the first time such an honor 
has been paid a librarian. 

The decoration presented, in 
general, for keeping alive the interest 
in the development of Hungarian cul- 
ture among the Hungarian-Americans, 
in particular; for introducing Hun- 
garian books into the New York Pub- 
lic Library during her apprenticeship 
some thirty years ago; for interesting 
the late Count Apponyi, then Minister 
Public Education, in 
presenting to the Library a_ well- 
rounded collection of 1300 volumes 
which was followed within a year by 
another collection, but smaller; and 
for continuing the work (despite her 
regular work as branch librarian) and 
spreading the interest among libra- 
rians throughout the country in com- 
where Hungarians reside. 


was 


of Culture and 


munities 
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The medal hangs from a white rib 
bon, bordered with red and green 
The face shows a double white cross, 
with a red cross in the center of the 
lower white and a gold cross 
in the center of the upper 
set on a background of green enamel. 

When Miss Markowitz started het 
work in the New York Public Libra- 
ry in 1905 there were no Hungarian 
books in the Public Library. She con 
vineed the library authorities that a 
real need existed for Hungarian books 
and brought together a small collection 
of ninety volumes picked up in the cel 
lar of a local foreign banking estab 
lishment. The turnover proved to be 
satisfactory and the Hungarian au 
thorities in Budapest were appealed 
to. A first collection of 1300 volumes 
were shipped to the Library, followed 
later by a smaller collection. Since 
then the collection has steadily in 
creased and today the Public Library 
possesses—besides the large reference 
collection—7200 volumes for cireula 
tion at the four Hungarian Branch 
Libraries. A list of classified and an- 
notated titles of new Hungarian publi- 
cations is sent out periodically by Miss 
Markowitz to interested librarians 
throughout the country. 


CTOSS 


cross, all 


Yale Promotes 
len Staff Members 

['HROUGH the recent 
Yale Corporation, the Yale University 
Library announces the promotion of 
the following ten members of the li- 
brary staff, to whom has been awarded 
the new title of “Research Assistant in 
Bibliography” with faculty rank of 
Instructor. The vote as recorded is a 
pleasing recognition of the scholarly 
character of service rendered: 

Grace P. Fuller, Serial Reviser; 
Emily Hardy Hall, Supervisor of the 
Rare Book Room; Mrs. Dorothy 
Flower Livingston, Catalog Reviser; 
Leon Nemoy, Cataloger; Eva Judd 
O'Meara, Librarian of the School of 
Music; R. Malcolm Sills, Senior As- 
sistant in the Accessions Division; 
Elizabeth Strout, Catalog Reviser; Gil- 
bert M. Troxell, Senior Assistant in 
the Rare Book Room and Curator of 
the Yale Collection of American Liter- 
ature; Eleanor S. Upton, Senior Cata- 
loger; Donald Goddard Wing, Assist- 
ant Reference Librarian. 

The Yale Library staff now includes 
a total of thirty-nine persons who hold 
faculty rank, sixteen of whom are Pro- 
fessors, four Associate Professors, 
eight Assistant Professors, and eleven 
Instructors. Among these are seven- 
teen Keepers, Curators, or Associate 
Curators, all of whom give the Li- 
brary their active service in specific 
fields in addition to their work of in- 
struction in the University. Twenty 
of the total are engaged upon full- 
time library duty, and five of these 
are connected with school and depart- 
mental libraries. The entire list of 
thirty-nine, however, does not include 
part 


action of the 


several honorary Curators and 


time assistants to Keepers. 
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Advance Book Information 


Including Books To Be Published Between July 15 And July $1, Based On Data 
Gathered From Publishers. Issued Semi-M onthly. Juveniles And Text Books Not Included. 


Ar: Fine Arts 
Bi: Biography Ec: Economics 


Bu: Business 


Non-Fiction 


Bauer, Catherine 

MoberN HousinG 

A complete and authoritative book on mod 
ern housing. With the aid of the Carnegie 
Corporation, the author studied the finest 
examples of European housing in the light 
of their application to the United States. 


Photographic illustrations. Market: Archi 
tects, town planners, intelligent general 
readers, libraries. Houghton, $5. (7/16 34) 


Blakey, Gladys C. Ec 
A History OF Taxation IN MINNE- 
SOTA 

Market: Economists, students of taxation. 
Univ. of Minn. Press, $1( 7). (7/30/34) 
Coleman, Algernon 
Yearsnook Or Mopbern 
TEACHING 


LANGUAGE 


research, 
and present language 
teaching in American schools and universi 
ties. Market: Educators, teachers of mod 


$2.75. 


A study of current methodology, 


status of modern 


ern languages. Univ. of Chic. Press, 


(7/31/34) 


Copeland, Royal S., M.D. 

Dr. CopeLand’s HoMe MepicaL Book 
Expert advice, given in simple language, 
which tells how to relieve pain and what 
to do to prevent or to cure the many ail 
ments which are liable to invade every 
home. Illustrated. The author was formerly 
Health Commissioner in New York City. 
Winston, $2.95. (7/15/34) 


Frischauer, Paul Bi 
PRINCE EUGENE: A Man Anpd A 
Hunprep Years Or History 

A biography of a great eighteenth century 
figure—Prince Eugene of Savoy, grand- 


nephew of Cardinal Mazarin, reputed son 
of Louis XIV, outstanding military genius, 
and friend and ally of the Duke of Marl 
borough. Market: Biography readers, stu 
dents of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, libraries. Morrow, $4. (7/18 34) 


Gettys, Luella 

THe Law Or Cirizensuip IN Tue 
UNITED STATES 

By a research assistant in the Department 
of Political Science, University of Chicago. 
Market: Those interested in political sci 
ence, social science, law and public ques 


tions. Univ. of Chic. Press, $3. (7/31/34) 


Goldberg, Isaac Bi 
THe Queen Or HEArTs 
The life and loves of the famous courtesan, 


Lola Montez Author of Tin Pan Alley, 
etc. John Day, $2.50. (7/19 34) 


Henri, Ernst 

HiTLeR Over Europe? 

A well-known international journalist dis 
cusses the basis, origin and destiny of the 
Nazi Party. His analysis offers a grave 
and powerful warning to the entire civ 


Mu: Music 


Po: Px etry 


Dr: Drama 
Hi: History 


ilized world. Market: General public inter- 
ested in’ Hitlerism and in international 
politics. Simon & Schuster, $1.50(?). 


(7/25/34) 


Hirsch, Edwin, M.D, 

THE Power To Love 

A doctor writes frankly and simply for 
laymen on the proper functioning of the 
sexual instinct and how it may be at 
tained. Illustrated. Market: The — sex 
book field—especially men. Knopf, $4. 


2 


(7/23/34) 


Lasker, Edward 

Go: And Go-Moku 

A simple explanation of the rules, moves, 
tactics, variations and scoring of an ancient 
Oriental game which is rapidly becoming 
known in the United States. Illustrated. 


Knopf, $2. (7/30/34) 


Lattimore, Eleanor Holgate Tr 
TURKESTAN REUNION 

A first-hand account of a journey from 
Peking through Chinese Turkestan to In- 
dia, the first ever made alone by a white 
woman. Illustrated. Market: Travel and 


adventure readers, John Day, $2.50. 
(7/12/34) 
Lenoir, Cecil de Bi 


THE HUNpDREDTH MAN 

A modern De Quincey. The confessions of 
a drug addict who managed a great come- 
back. Kendall, $3. "arf 16 34) 


McLeish, Alexander Re 
Jesus Curisr Ann Wortp Evan- 
GELIZATION: MISSIONARY PRINCIPLES, 
Curist’s OR Ours 

An attempt to get back to the Bible and 
to fet it explain itself. A reexamination of 
Christ's teachings. Market: All people 
with religious and missionary interests. 
Winston, $1.50. (7/1/34) 


Mauduit, Vicomte de 

THE VicomTe IN THE KITCHEN 

A witty, anecdotal book on good cookery 
all over the world, containing many un- 
usual recipes, advice and instruction on the 
preparation of foods, care of wines, and 
planning of menus by season and occasion. 


- 2 


Covici, Friede, $2.50. (7/17/34 


Miller, Max Bi 


THE SECOND House From THE CoRNER 


The author of 2 Cower the Waterfront, 
He Went Away for a While and The Be- 
ginning of a Mortal now tells of a new 
phase of his life—that of becoming a 
householder and a married man. Market: 
Readers of his previous books, those who 
like to read about the smal) incidents of 
everyday life, libraries. Dutton, $2.50. 


(7/16/34) 

Murray, Merrill G. and others Ec 
A PROGRAM OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN- 
sURANCE AND RetieFr For Tue U. §S. 
Presents a suggested program involving a 
long-period plan for meeting future de- 


Re: Religion 


Sc: Science 
Sp: Sports 
Tr: Travel 


pressions with a combination of unemplo; 
ment insurance based on merit, and rel 
based on need. Market: All people 
ested in unemployment relief, libra 
Univ. of Minn. Press, $2. (7/15/34 


Rak, Mary Kidder Bi 
A COWMAN’s WIFE 

The wife of an Arizona rancher tells 0 
her life which was full of hardships 
difficult and adventurous experiences, but 
which failed to rob her of her spontaneity 
and zest for living. Illustrated. Houghto: 
$3. (7/30/34) 


Reed, Douglas 

THE BuRNING OF THE REICHSTAG 
The complete story of the most importa 
cause célébre of our times. The author, 
sistant Berlin correspondent of the Lond 
Times, was the first foreigner to enter the 
burning Reichstag behind General Goering 
He attended every session of the Leipzig 
Trial. Market: All interested in foreig: 
politics, lawyers, libraries. Covici, Fried 
$3. (7/31/34) 

Richmond, Winifred V. 

Aw IntTropuction To Sex Epucariox 
A clear, authoritative presentation of cur 
rent knowledge on the subject of sex, writ 
ten for the average person. Author of 7’) 
Adolescent Boy, etc. Farrar & Rinehart 
$2.50. (7/23/34) 


Sharman, Lyon Bi 
SuN YAT-SEN 

A biography of the late Sun Yat-Sen, great 
Chinese statesman, that is based on muct 
new material. Frontispiece. Market: Read 
ers interested in the Orient and interna 
tional relations, libraries. John Day, 3 
(7/19/34) 


nter 


Tomas, Mariano Bi 
THE Lire AND MISADVENTURES OF 

MiGueL De CERVANTES 

A vivid and definitive biography of Cer 
vantes by a prominent Spanish writer. | 
lustrated. Translated by Warre B. Wells 
Market : Biography readers, libraries 


Houghton, $3. (7/16/34) 
Fiction 


Abdullah, Achmed 

NevER WITHOUT YOU 

The love of Victoria, a girl of the Ger 
man nobility, and Hugh Grey, her Amer 
can music teacher, was strong enough to 
withstand many obstacles—a growing t 
tionalism, a stubborn caste system, and 
finally, the World War. Serialized in ( 
mopolitan under title Her Royal Highn 
Market: Romantic fiction readers. Farrar & 
Rinehart, $2. (7/16/34) 


Appel, Benjamin 

Brain Guy 

A story of the New York underworld and 
of the rise to power of the “brain guy 
Bill Trent. Market: Fiction readers whe 
like Dashiell Hammett and James Cau 
Knopf, $2.50. (7/16/34) 
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Berkeley, Anthony 

Vx. PipGeoNn’s ISLAND 

Mr. Pidgeon stranded his yachting guests, 
including the detective Roger Sheringham, 
on his privately-owned desert island. Then, 
as a practical joke, he announced that one 
of them was a murderer and sat back to 
study their reactions. But he didn't know 
that there was actually a murderer in the 
crowd! Crime Club selection for July. 
Doubleday, $2. (7/11/34) 


Bickel, Mary D. 
BRASSBOUND 


4 dramatic story of the trial of Linda 
Stuart for the murder of the man to whom 
she had been engaged for ten years. This 
novel was the winner of the first prize in 
the Liberty competition for the best first 
novel. Market: Fiction readers who liked 
Before the Fact, The Bellamy Trial, ete. 
Coward-McCann, $2. (7/34) 


Browne, Douglas G. 
Pian XVI 

4 Crime Club mystery in 
of demobilized soldiers after the 
planned a great crime machine and were 
finally thwarted by Scotland Yard. Author 
of The Dead Don't Bite. Market: Mystery 


fans. Doubleday, $2. (7/25/34) 


which a group 
Armistice 


Carfrae, Elizabeth 


Lire’s Like THAT 


author of The 


A new romance by the 
Radiant Years and This Thing Called 
Love. Market: Light fiction readers. Put 


nam, $2(?). (7/15/34) 


Cloud, Yvonne 


MEDITERRANEAN BLUES 


A witty and highly diverting story about 
Josephine and her lovers on the intoxicat- 
ing shores of the Mediterranean. Market: 
Those who like sophisticated modern 
stories. Vanguard, $2. (7/20/34) 


Cole, G. D. H. and Margaret 

DeaTH IN THE QUARRY 

\ further case in the career of Superin 
tendent Wilson of Scotland Yard which 
concerns the curious affair of the man who 
was killed by a blasting charge fired, ap- 
parently by accident, from the quarry office. 
A Crime Club mystery. Doubleday, $2. 
7/25/34) 


Coolidge, Dane 

SILVER HaT 

adventure in this 
story of Silver Hat, a white man and a 
scout who had been brought up by the 
Navajo Indians. Market: Readers of West 


ern thrillers. Dutton, $2. (7/20/34) 


Western romance and 


Darbyshire, Shirley 
SOMETHING HUMAN 


Linden, 
amaz- 


John 


Through odd circumstances 
f Regis, 


the blind beggar of Combe 
ingly found himself the possessor of 
wealth, a London house, and, most pre 
cious of all, his sight. Market: Light fic 
tion readers. Putnam, $2( ?). (7/27/34) 


Footner, Hulbert 
DAaNGerous Carco 


Horace Laghet was greatly hated for be 
ing so enormously wealthy when hard 
times were at their hardest. Despite pre 
cautions taken after receiving a threaten 
ng letter, the millionaire was gruesomely 
murdered. Market: Detective story fans. 


Harper, $2(?). (7/18/34) 


Gribble, Leonard R. 
THE SECRET OF TANGLES 
Scotland Yard for 


maroon-colored 


trom 
concerning a 


A wireless call 
information 
car led to a lonely house, a dead man, and 
the beginning of an ingenious crime. Mar 
ket: Mystery story readers. Lippincott, $2. 


(7/26/34) 
Herbert, A. P. 


Hoty DeEApDLocK 
The amazing and 
which two people must submit themselves 
in order to obtain a divorce in England. 
Author of The Water Gipsies. Market: 
Distinguished fiction audience, libraries. 
Doubleday, $2.50. (7/25/34 


ludicrous adventures to 


Jacob, Naomi 

FOUR GENERATIONS 
This novel which tells, 
insight, of the breaking away of the 
younger generation from the older is laid 
against a romantic background of the great 
art and antique dealers of London and 
Italy. Market: Those who like a_ good 
story, readers of better fiction, libraries 
Macmillan, $2.50. (7/17/34) 


with humor and 


Lennon, Thomas 

THE LAUGHING JOURNEY 
A modern Irish fantasy about Irish rebel 
lion, fist-fights, beer bottles and many other 
characteristics of the Celtic nation. Market: 
Anyone who enjoys the modern Irish school 


of writers. John Day, $2. (7/12/34 


MacDonald, William Colt 

THE SINGING SCORPION 

An exciting Western adventure yarn chron 
icling the further exploits of the famous 


cowboy trio, the Three Mesquiteers. Au 
thor of Rustlers’ Paradise, etc. Market: 
Western story fans. Covici, Friede, $2. 
(7/17/34) 


Orczy, Baroness 

Spy Or NAPOLEON 

A tale of action, intrigue, danger and de 
votion by the author of the Scarlet Pim 


pe rnel stories. Market: Readers of romance 
and adventure. Putnam, $2(?). (7/15/34) 


Phillpotts, Eden 

THE OLDEST INHABITANT 

An amusing novel about the oldest inhabi 
tant of a little Devonshire village who 
satisfactorily helped Providence arrange the 
lives of nine people. Author of Mr. Dig 
weed and Mr. Lumb, etc. Market: Phill 
potts following, those who like quiet, 
amusing novels of English country life 


Macmillan, $2. (7/31/34) 


Pocock, Guy 

DesiGN For A STAIRCASE 

A fire on the first floor of a London apart 
ment house succeeded in breaking up the 
icy isolation which had existed between the 
eight families despite the fact that they 
were all obliged to use a common staircase 
Market: Readers of better fiction, libraries. 


Dutton, $2.50. (7/16/34) 


Pollock, Channing 

SYNTHETIC GENTLEMAN 

Barry Gilbert, unemployed actor and tramp, 
found himself thrust by accident into an 
other man's shoes, temporary wealth, love, 
mystery and adventure. Serialized in mer 
ican Magazine. Market: Readers of £0 
mantic fiction and adventure Farrar & 


Rinehart, $2. (7/16/34) 
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Punshon, E. R. 


PRuTH CAME OuT 


which begins with the 
thett of from the othce 
of a tamous London physician. Author of 
Vurder. Market: Mystery fans 
7/16/34 


\ murder mystery 


some prussic acid 


Genius in 
Houghton, $2. 


Riddell, Florence 
Misty PATHWAY 
\ romance laid in 


London and amid the 


tropical beauty of Kenya Colony, Atrica 
Author of Dream Island, etc. Market: Au 
thor’s following, romance readers. Lippin 


> - 2 
cott, DZ. 26 34) 


Rouse, A. H. D. 

Gops, Heroes AND MEN OF ANCIENT 
GREECE 

Greek mythology 


The familiar stories of 


told as parts of a connected whole—the 
rise and fall of the Olympian Empire—by 
a scholar, wit and humorist. Market: All 
who enjoy Greek mythology, young and 


old, libraries. Dutton, $3. (7,18 34 
Sieveking, Lance 

THe WoMAN SHE Was 

This story of the long life of a beautiful 
and gifted Englishwoman 
England during the past eighty 
begins with the death of Char 
1933 and gradually un 


presents a pic 
ture oft 
vears. It 
lotte Castleton in 
folds her career through its various periods 
down to her birth in 1855. Market: Seri 
ous modern fiction readers, libraries. Mor 
row, $2.50. (7/18/34) 


Soutar, Andrew 
Secret Ways 


A murder mystery with a startling motive 
Kendall, $2. (7/30/34) 


Strange, Oliver 
OUTLAW BREED 


\ swift tale of the old 
Sudden cleaned up the 
Windy at the request of the Governor of 
Arizona. Market: Western fiction fans 
Doubleday, $2. (7/25,34 


in WwW hic h 


West 


tough town of 


Taylor, Phoebe Atwood 

SANDBAR SINISTER 

A detective tale with a Cape Cod setting 
in which the popular Asey Mayo 
the deaths on the sandbar 
Cape Cod 
fans. Nor 


solves 


the mystery of 
Author of The Mystery of the 
Tavern, etc. Market: Mystery 
ton, $2. (7/26/34) 


Tuttle, W. C. 

THe SANTA Dorores STAGE 

Hashknife Hartley and Sleepy Stevens find 
themselves confronted by mystery and dan- 


ger arising from the robbery of the Santa 


Dolores Stage twenty vears before. Market 
Western — story readers. Houghton, $2 
7/30/34) 

Wormser, Richard 

THe Man Wirn THe Wax Fact 


Detective Sergeant Dickson of the New 
York Police Department leads the hunt for 
the man who murdered a broker as he sat 
at his Wall Street desk. Market: Detective 


story addicts. Smith & Haas, $2. (7/34) 


Reprints 


Anonymous 
Empers Or Love 


Grosset, 75¢. (7/34 
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Cabell, James Branch 

JURGEN 

Modern Lib., 95¢. (7/25/34) 
Chase, Mary 

GAY HIGHWAY 

Grosset, 75¢. (7/34) 

Clendening, Logan 

Care Anpv Feepinc Or ApuLts 
Garden City Pub. Co., $1. (7/16/34) 
Crofts, F. W. 

Tue Strance CAse Or Dr. EARLE 
Grosset, 75¢. (7/34) 

Deval, Jacques 

THaT Girt 

Grosset, (5¢. 7 34) 

Durant, Will 

TRANSITION 

Garden City Pub. Co., $1. (7/16/34) 
Ferber, Edna 

TuHey BrouGut THer Women 
(7 34) 

Fletcher, J. S. 

Muroer Or THe Lawver’s CLERK 


75¢. (7/34) 


Grosset, 75¢. 


Grosset, 


Houser, Lionel 
Lake OF Fir: 


Grosset, 75¢. (7/34) 


Knopf, Olga 
Tue Art Or Being A Woman 
Blue Ribbon Books, $1. (7/18 34) 


Lindsay, Norman 
Tue Cautious Amorist 


Grosset, 75¢. (7/34) 


Ludwig, Emil 
Jury °14 
Blue Ribbon Books, $1. (7/18/34) 


McNally, W. 
THE House OF VANISHED SPLENDOR 


Grosset, 75¢. (7/34) 


Mann, Thomas 
Royat HIGHNEss 
(Novels of 
(7/34) 


Distinction). 


Parrish, Anne 
Loaps Or Love 
Grosset, 7 5¢. (7/34) 


Queen, Ellery 
THE EGYPTIAN Cross MYSTERY 
Grosset, 75¢. (7/34) 


Rinehart, Mary Roberts 


Tue ALauM 
Grosset, 75¢. (7/34) 


Rister, Claude 

Guns OF Buack Mesa 
Grosset, 75¢. (7/34) 
Scott, Sir Walter 
IVANHOE 


(Universal Libary). 


Smith, Lady Eleanor 
BALLERINA 


Grosset, 75¢. (7/34) 


Grosset, $1. 


Geasset, $1. (7/34) 





Thayer, Tiffany 
THREE-SHEET 

Grosset, 75¢. (7/34) 

Van Loon, Hendrik Willem 
THE Story OF INVENTIONS 
Formerly Man, the Miracle 
den City Pub. Co., $1. (7 
Ward, Christopher 

THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF JoNa- 
THAN Drew 
Grosset, 75¢. 
Wells, Carveth 

ADVENTURE 

Garden City Pub. Co., $l. (7/16/34) 
Wilder, Isabel 

Morner Anp Four 

Grosset, 75¢. (7/34) 


Vaker. Gar- 
16, 34) 


(7/34) 


Postponements, Price 
Changes 


Bertaux, Felix 

A PANORAMA OF GERMAN LITERATURE 
Whittlesey House. (Originally 
for 3/34, it will not be ready before Falf) 


scheduled 


Dyer, George 
A Storm Is Risinc 
Houghton, $2. (7/30/34, postponed from 


4/28/34) 


Eddy, Sherwood 

THe Meantnc Or Marx 

Farrar & Rinehart. (Postponed to the Fall 
from 6/15/34) 


Graham, Benjamin and Dodd, David 
SECURITY ANALYSIS 
Whittlesey House, $5. (8/34, 
from 7/34) 


post poned 


Eunson, Dale 
HoMESTEAD 
Farrar & Rinehart, $2.50. 


postponed from 7/9/34) 


(Indefinitely 


Gregory, Horace 
PHOENIX IN BROADCLOTH 
$2. (7/31/34, 


Covici, Friede, postponed 


from 4/30/34) 
Hambidge, Gove 
YouR MEALS AND Your Money 


Whittlesey House, $1.50. (8/13/34, post- 
poned from 7 /34) 


Hellinger, Mark 


Tue Ten MIiion 


Farrar & Rinehart. (Indefinitely postponed 
from 6/11/34) 


Lomax, John A. and Afan, comps. 
AMERICAN FoL_kK Soncs ANp BALLADS 
Macmillan, $5(?). (8/28/34, postponed 
from 5/34) 


MacDonald, Philip 

THE NurseMAip WHO DISAPPEARED 
Doubleday, $2. 
7/11/34) 


(9/5/34, postponed from 


Meritt, B. D. and West, A. B. 
THe ATHENIAN ASSESSMENT OF 425 
BA. 


Univ. of Mich. Press, $2.50. (7/34, gast- 
poned from 4/34) 








Soule, George 
Tue Cominc AMERICAN REVOLUTION 
Macmillan, (6/12/34, advanced 


from 7/34) 


$2.50. 


Sutton, George M. 
Eskimo YEAR 
Macmillan, $2.50. (8/34, postponed fron 


6/34) 

Waugh, Alec 

THE BALLIOLS 

Farrar & Rinehart. (Postponed to the | 


from 6/15/34) 


Whitman, Roger 
First Arp For THE AILinG Houst 
Whittlesey House, $2(?). (8/34, 
poned from 7/34) 


post 


Calendar 
Of Events 


June 25-30—American Library As- 
sociation, annual meeting at Windsor 
Hotel, Montreal, Canada. 

June 28-30—Pacific Northwest Li- 
brary Association, annual meeting at 
Marcus Whitman Hote), Walla Walla 
Washington. 

August 30-September 1—Minnesota 
Library Association, annual meeting 
at Glenwood, Minn. 

September 10-11—Wyoming Library 
Association, annual meeting at Lar- 
amie, Wyo. 

September 10-12—New Hampshire 
Library Association, annua) meeting at 
Exeter, N. H. 

September 
brary Association, annual meeting at 
the Connecticut State College at Storrs, 
Conn. 


11-12—Connecticut Li- 


September 24-29—New York Li- 
brary Association, annua) meeting 


at Mountain House, Lake Mohonk 
(Shawangunk Mts.) N. Y. Meeting 


place changed from Lake Placid Club. 

October 4-6—Michigan Library As- 
sociation, annual meeting at the Dear- 
born Inn, Dearborn, Mich. 

October 10-12—Wisconsin Library 
Association, annual meeting at New 
Pfister Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 

October 11-13—Pennsylvania Library 
Association, annual meeting at Her- 
shey, Pa. 

October 17-20—A. L. A. Regional 
Conference, Southeastern and South- 
western Library Associations, joint 
meeting at Memphis, Tenn. 

October 22-24—Missouri Library 
Association, annua) meeting at Ex- 
celsior Springs, Mo. 

October 24-26—Nebraska 
Association, Annual Meeting at Kear- 
ney, Nebraska. 

October 26—Maryland Library As: 
sociation, fall meeting at Baltimore 
Citv College, Baltimore, Md. 

October 31-November 2—Illinois Li 
brary Association, annua) meeting 2 
the Orlando Hotel, Decatur, 1)). 


Library 
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Classified Advertisements 


30c per line—minimum charge $1 





—_—_—_—— 
For Sale 
JUVENILE book puzzles in rhyme for newspaper 
library-columns. Fifteen for $1. Send check or stamps 
with order. Louise Kessler, 11034 E. Jefferson St., 


Bloomington, Ill. 
© 


R. R. Bowker Co., 62 W. 45th St., New York. 
American Book Prices Current, “An \ndex to Sales 
for the Seven Years from 1916 to 1922,” original 
price, $30, special price to close, $3. American Book 
Prices Current was indexed only for this one span 
of years, and the project proved too expensive for 
continuation. These volumes were taken over by the 
Bowker Company from E. P. Dutton & Company. 
The book gives title, author and correct date for over 
50,000 books, and has been used by some libraries as 
a volume by which to make available to the general 
public information as to which books come under the 
classification of rarity. Only a few copies are avail- 
able at this price. 


For Sale Or Exchange 
EnocH Prarr Free Library, Baltimore, Md., 
wishes to sell or exchange a file of Commercial and 


Financial Chronicle. The file is bound and includes 


Vols. 112-132 (1921-1931). 


Position Wanted 


By LIBRARIAN with wide experience in college, 
public, school libraries and organizing work. Excellent 
background in extensive travel and lecture field. Ref- 
erences. Al9. 


Want Lists Filled Thoroughly 
100,000 Book Stock on every subject in world. 


Everything from Modern Fiction to Rarest Items. 
Lowest Prices. Try us. Weltman’s Book Store. 39 
West 125th St., New York, N. Y. 





LIBRARIANS 


Let us help you with Le staff preblems. We may have 

just the person you need! We have a large enrollment of 

well trained Librarians, qualified for all branches of library 

work and all types of positions. We save you time and labor. 
Service free to employers 


AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 


WINDSOR, CONN. 
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JOHNSTON'S [AY m Uy Iey| OUTFITS 





On the Will be 
Market sent to 
Since yOu on 
1927 approval 
Nearly Costs 
5000 ES) 
of these po: stage 
Work om 
Boxes Roches 
’ ter,NLY 
in use if ac- 
today cepted. 


FOR BOOK MARKING NEEDS 


Librarians in every state of the Union, 
many parts of Canada, Europe and Asia 
have endorsed this method of Book 
Marking. It is the Standard Method. 


All materials in the Outfit mayjzbe re- 
placed, or supplied, in larger size.! Prices 
gladly quoted on request.) NRA. 
Workers. 











75 Plymouth WET AETC ore Rochester 
Avenue, North [vs W. Raa RRCAD) New York 
P.O. Box 575 (Manufacturer) United States 














SPECIALISTS IN OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


Huge Stock of Good Second 
Hand Books 


Lists and Correspondence Solicited 


DAUBER & PINE BOOKSHOPS, INC. 
66 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 











MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 


(We serve thousands of Libraries) 


& 
BACK NUMBERS 


(We carry millions instock) 


FOR 
LIBRARIES AND SCHOOLS 


LOWEST PRICES 


F. W. FAXON COMPANY 
Faxon Building 83-91 Francis St. 
BACK BAY, BOSTON 





Please mention THe Liprary JOURNAL in answering advertisements 
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LIBRARY MARKET PAGES } 


Are you in the market for rebinding? Any of the binders 
listed in this section will be glad to furnish quotations. 





























) SAUUUUUUUUU UAC 

= DESS & TALAN CO., INC. = 

RADEMAEKERS Says— = 213 East 144th St., New York City = 
= Now is the time to go over your shelves and = 

“The Art of Library Binding has ad- = weed out those shabby, weary-looking books = 
: = which need a new lease on life. If they are = 

vanced more in the past three years = worth rebinding, they deserve the protection = 
= and distinction embodied in a Dess & Talan = 

= Binding. = 

However rapid the progress, however = Don’t forgei—the best costs no more. = 
complete the changes, Personal Super- = = 
,' . = SPECIALISTS IN LIBRARY BINDINGS = 
vision canriot be discounted _— dis- SIM Me 









‘ 99 
continued. 


JOSEPH RUZICKA —_g@**3y 
Binders Since 1758 ¥ IR W 


606 N. Eutaw St. 220 E. Gaston St. ¥ F W 
Baltimore, Md. Greensboro, N.C. Wy 4 
2221 Naylor Road, S. E. = 
Washington, D, C. “CRAFTSTYLE™ 


W.H.R., Jr. 


RADEMAEKERS 


Library Bookbinders and Booksellers 
NEWARK, N. J. 








Established 1907 


Bindery: New York Office: 


nee Binding library books for over 25 years to the satis 
74 Oraton St. 27 William Street faction of a)) librarians. 
N k, N.J. N York Cit ieee ; > ve 
— ow Tae Sky 245 Seventh Ave. New York City 











Binders Board 


Davey Board | 
The Standard Binders Board 
For Library Bindings | 
The Davey Company 
164 Laidlaw Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


BLACKWELL WIELANDY COMPANY 


(Established 1901) 


Specialists (n 
LIBRARY AND SCHOOL BINDING 
Fireproof Building 


1601-11 Locust St. St. Louis, Mo. 





than in the twenty years preceding. 











ELLIOTT BOOKBINDING CO. 





WILLIAM BRAUNSTEIN & SON, INC, 





OUND by us are Book Cloth 
OUND to stay 


OUND Reduce bindery expenses a= 


1901 Rosedale St. Balto, Md. 1 Ni T E R L A Kv E Wi 


BOOK COVER MATERIALS 
MOTTER BOOKBIN DING CO ° A complete line of book cloths for all library binding pur 
Muskogee, Oklahoma poses. BINDERY BUCKRAM and ART BUCKRAM (now 


made also with waterproof, verminproof ARCO finish) wear 

















x better, cut replacement costs. Samples free. 
‘ + es C S, m ( RL. 
Library and School Bookbinding  dahacaay 5 = iy = haga En — 
—— 








Please mention THe Lisrary JouRNAL in answering advertisements 
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Travel 


“LIBRARY MARKET PAGES 


Correspondence Courses 





{— 


GERMANY 


Interesting, richly if{ustrated handbooks an travel 
in Germany, containing a wealth of historical and 
cultural data, are distributed free to Jibraries: 

Travel in Germany; All About Artists 
and Art: 3)—Old Art and Old Masters, 
42—Modern Art, Architecture and Mad- 
ern Applied Art; The Oberammergau 
Passion Play; Driving Your Own Car in 
Germany; Berlin and Potsdam; Munich 
and the Bavarian Alps; Northwest Ger- 
many, and othee regional booklets. 


Highly artistic posters are also available. 


GERMAN TOURIST INFORM. ia OFFICE 
665 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 





A booklet, “Music Lessons under Master Teachers. 
telling how you can obtain Conservatory training 


music at home with ao interference with your regulat 


work and at nominal cost, will be sent on request 
University Extension Conservatory 
Dept. L. B. 702 E. 41st Street, Chicago, Il. 











IGS 





_ 


TS 


SWITZERLAND 


Booklets, posters (include 25¢ for postage) and in- 
formation on Switzerland, “The Land Where Dreams 
Come True,” tree. 
Swiss Federal Railroads 
47§ Fifth Ave., New York City 








Tell Libraries about your 


service in this directory. 


Space rates on request. 
Address, Advertising Dept. 


THE LIBRARY JOURNAL 
62 W. 45th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
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“Old England 1s our home, and 





Englishmen are we 
Our tongue known in every 
clime, our flag m every sea.” 








YL R. RL BOWKER CO. 





62 W. 45th St. 


THE 
BOOKLOVERS’ MAP 


OF THE BRITISH ISLES 


No such picturesque presentation of this won 
derful literary atmosphere has previously been 
atreempted. Shows the locale of the great 


stories of English literature. Period covered 





extends from ancient (ines (@ modern days 


Special wsets of London and Edinburgh 


Six Colors—Size about 22 x 28 inches 


@ OfSIGNED BY PAUL M. PAINE PRICE 52.50 


NEW YORK 








Please mention THe Liprary 


in answering advertisements 
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MEET YOU AT MONTREAL ——_} 
BOOTH *65 


Mr, Huntting hopes to meet many of our librarian 
friends at Booth #65 and will be glad to talk over 
any matters of mutual concern. 


THE H. R. HUNTTING CO. Library Specialists SPRINGFIELD, MASS. | 








ae, 


HUNTTING BOUND IN BUCKRAM e LONG WEAR 6 LITTLE REPAIR 








Edition Limited 
A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 


GILBERT WHITE 
THE NATURALIST & ANTIQUARIAN OF SELBORNE 


With a Biography, a descriptive Account of the village of Selborne, 
and several illustrations, including three Portraits of Gilbert White 


By EDWARD A. MARTIN, F.G.S. 
Size—Demy 8 vo. PRICE—10s. 6d. net (postage 6d. extra) 


Published by Halton and Company, London 
Sole Agents for America 
B. F. STEVENS AND BROWN LTD. 
NEW RUSKIN HOUSE 98-30 LITTLE RUSSELL STREET LONDON.W.C.1. 




















FRENCH & EUROPEAN PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


is pleased to announce 








The largest stock of that it is now located in its larger quarters 
’ at 
Polish books on all LA MAISON FRANCAISE—ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
subjects 610 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Largest importers of 
Also books in English ALL FRENCH BOOKS 
ther languages 
and oth Saas Librarians: We cordially invite you to visit our 
on Poland exhibit at: 
A CENTURY OF PROGRESS—French Pavilion 
will be found at Chicago, Il. 








THE POLISH =o 
BOOK IMPORTING eee 
COMPANY, Inc. BOOKS 


: Librar 
38 Union Square suet well 


New York City Save Money me valve as new book?) 


hen Ge 90 Save this depreciation. 


They halt 
FR EE cost about halt. doch of over © million 


Complete Price or from our _ 

i 1 on ree volumes. c : 

umn" — SOLLEGE BOOK ©°: 
Esrase 





Y Purposes 





STuyvesant 9-7449 









Catalogues upon request 
























rc.rone.reemneTon DEPT. J 
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WE books shown are actual books out of a public 

library in a condition brought about by normal use 
and abuse. Notice the two books ly ing flat, oue with 
the top back torn out, the other with an unsightly 
patch. Those two books are NOT bound in Buckram. 
The book standing up has had four times the circula- 
tion record of the other two and it hasn't 
broken down anywhere. That book is bound 
in Ho)iston Library Buckram. 

Holliston manufactures all known types of 
binding fabrics but we always have recom- 
mended Library Buckram. It was created 
especially for binding Library books. le is the 
best book -binding fabric and the shelves of 


any public fibrary prove it. 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS, INCE. 
NORWOOD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston New Yore Purtavecenia Caicaco Sr. Louis 


| C Wp Lt U; ston Tu ing Sabsics. 








FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS 


NATIONAL LIBRARIES OF THE WORLD: Their History, 
Administration and Pubjic Services. By ARUNDELL ESDAILE, M.A., F.S.A., F.L.A,, 


Secretary of the British Museum, Author of “A Student’s Manual of Bibliography”, “A 


List of English Tales and Prose Romances printed before 1740", etc., etc. Illustrated, 
demy 8vo, cloth. £1. 1s. od. net. 


TY PE DESIGNS: Their History and Development. By A. F. JOHNSON, of the 
British Museum, Author of “The First Century of Printing at Basle’, “French Sixteenth 
Century Typography”, “One Hundred ‘Title Pages 1500 to 1800", etc. [lfustrated, Bib 
liography, demy 8vo, cloth, pp. 256. 10s. 6d. net. 


DEVICES OF THE EARLY PRINTERS: Their History and De 
velopment. Selected and Annotated by HUGH WILLIAM DAVIES, Author of “Bern- 
hard von Breydenbach, a Bibliography”, “Catalogues of Early French and German Books 
in the Library of C. Fairfax Murray”, etc. Demy 8vo, cloth. With 250 facsimile repro 
ductions and a Chapter on Portrait Figures of Printers. Price to Subscribers, 158. od 
net, 


COOKERY: A Description of the Collection of Books from the 15th to the 19th 
centuries made by the late JOHN HODGKIN, F.L.S. Together with the Collector's Co) 
lations, Notes and an Introduction on some old and quaint Receipt Books. Edited by 
R. A. Peddie. Demy 8vo, cloth, 352 pp. Price to Subscribers. £1. 1s. od. net. 


Prospectuses free on application 


GRAFTON & CO., Coptic House, 51 Great Russell St., London, W.C.1. 




















“Oh, Lovely Spain! renowned 
romantic land. 














prs ; 
; one . 
Preemie (A 


PICTURE MAP) Eft 782 16 We De . 
or seAin cians a 


Presents Spanish history and literature from the days of the Carthaginians 











down to the present. Rich in historic and literary references. Spain's relation 
to the development of the Americas makes this map of particular interest. 
Full size about 25 x 33 inches. Six colors. 


@ DESIGNED BY HAROLD HAVEN BROWN PRICE $2.50 








R. R. BOWKER CO. 62 W. 45th St. NEW YORK. 


> - a “Breathes there a man with soul 
|THE BOOKLOVERS MaP s0 dead, 
OP AMER SHOWING | Who never to himself hath said 
PERN AY OGRAPHY or . i lds my own —— my native 
° . e an 





Sir Walter Scout 














THE BOOKLOVERS’ MAP OF AMERICA 


A new and more beautiful edition of this delightful map. Here are located the most 
significant books of all periods of our literature. Famous literary places become fixed 
in our geography—Friendship Village, Main Street, Roaring Camp, The Enchanted 
Canyon, as well as trails and pathways of adventure such as The Oregon Trail, 
The Trail of The Sand Hill Stag, Way Down on The Swanee River, etc. Nearly. 
three hundred are mentioned. A very useful guide to books about our country, and 
an inspiration to renewed reading. Insets include New York City, Eastern Massachu- 


setts, Chicago and environs, San Francisco, etc. 








Full size about 22 x 28 inches. Six colors. 
PRICE $2.50 


} I @ DESIGNED BY PAUL M. PAINE 


ied R. R. BOWKER CO. 62 W. 45th St. NEW YORK 
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THE HADDON CRAFTSMEN, INC., CAMDEN, N. J: 





